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Nadge xai péuvac’ dmoreiv’ dpOpa ravra rav ppevar. 
—Epicharmos. 
“Be sober and to doubt prepense: 


These are the sinews of good sense”. 
—Sir William Hamilton. 


Many things have been capitalized among us, of which 
Bishop Berkeley made no prophecy—but scholarship certainly 
is not one of them. On the concerns of the latter one who 
has spent more than eight /ustra on such non-material pursuits, 
may write, I trust, without reserve and without any fear that 
his motives may be misunderstood. I must not here digress 
on the problem of the present prospects of classicism nor on 
that great and urgent theme, viz. the rehabilitation of Greek 
in America. But there is one simple and far-reaching cultural 
truth which I cannot, nay, must not suppress in this prooemium 
of a very serious study. What are the actual motives to stimu- 
late and maintain wide as well as searching reading of clas- 
sical texts? For it is the texts (often fairly buried under the 
strata of successive erudition) that we must cling to. Even 
whenever the ancient controversy between Sachphilologie and 
W ortphilologie is kindled afresh, even when the great figures 
of Boeckh and of Gottfried Hermann loom up once more in 
the historical perspective of our studies—, even there the sim- 
ple appeal to the texts seems to make for peace. Now it is 
perhaps not necessary, perhaps not even wise, to insist too 
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much on the distinction and discrimination between matter 
and manner. Did any form ever clothe a subject with such 
exquisite and puzzling felicity as the hexameter contained and 
transmitted the splendid legends of Gods and Men in the Greek 
epic, or the distich of Greek elegy commemorated the mighty 
dead, or present the monition of lasting verities, or where is 
there anything more directly symbolical than that swift meas- 
ure, the Iambus, the projectile so to speak, of the invective 
of Archilochus? I do believe, however, that the more delicate 
sense of form is not very often laid in the cradle of any fav- 
ored mortal, whether for the actual production of verse or for. 
the sympathetic interpretation thereof. 
Quem tu, Melpomene, semel 
Nascentem placido lumine videris.... 

but these are few and far between—pauci quos aequus amavit. 
It is, according to my lights, the historical concern, which pos- 
tulates, which begets wide reading. It is this strain of interest, 
I believe, which will carry us far beyond the beaten and nar- 
row range of didactic limitation and academic preserves. It 
is here, particularly, that we of the western world have been 
too long content to abide in a certain (mainly meek and recep- 
tive) attitude towards Europe and towards transatlantic pro- 
duction in general. But even among us a new day is dawn- 
ing. Generous editions of certain lives of Plutarch, searching 
studies in Roman legislation and institutions, a delineation of 
Athens in the Hellenistic period and other works have appeared 
here in these latter years. Classic Grammar has achieved for 
itself, in America, a very positive and distinguished autonomy. 
May we not hope that a similar maturity may soon be recorded 
in many other fields of classical scholarship? Ne mulia, the 
time has gone by when we will accept either work or the val- 
uation of work coming to us from abroad without proper or 
competent examination of our own, or be content with reprint- 
ing or translating European books dealing with the classical 
world. It was this particular sentiment and reflection, which 
guided my pen, when some three years ago I wrote as fol- 
Sh may I not express a hope (not oversanguine it 
is true), that our British and Continental fellow-classicists may 
begin at least to realize, that first-hand classical study on this 
side of the Atlantic has reached a point of earnestness, a stage 
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of exact and sustained effort which may deserve some atten- 
tion from them too, and some return for the European pupil- 
age, which among us is rapidly coming to an end”.? 

Such too were some of the sentiments very much alive 
within me, when I began to undertake a close and searching 
examination of a work, which, if it were true and correct, 
might permit us to lay aside Mommsen and Drumann and even 
Ludwig Lange—No one can dispute or belittle the concrete, 
material, commercial success of Guglielmo Ferrero’s History 
of Rome from Sulladownward. ‘David Harum’ probably net- 
ted much more for its author, not to recall the Waverley novels. 
Nous autres of course, whose choice of life and labor has been 
made long ago (and with a clear vision of the unworldliness 
of genuine scholarship )—e would hardly be ready or willing 
to echo valuations or appreciations evoked or determined 
largely by commercial success and bound up with all the famil- 
iar devices of publicity campaigns executed within the do- 
main of modern journalism; for that is the soil in which fac- 
titious fame will grow fairly over night, like shoots of bamboo 
in East India in a certain season of the year. A work as com- 
prehensive as Ferrero’s postulates so wide a familiarity with, 
so constant a recurrence to, classical texts, that it may well 
be examined in some detail from the standpoint of classical 
scholarship. As to the non-scholarly qualities of the work, 
(some of the most salient are such) and the literary devices 
to hold the general reader, and as regards the underlying 
Weltanschauung of this enterprising writer, these will be 
brought to the surface induetime. I must, however, before I 
begin, say, and say it with the utmost deliberateness, that, as 
regards the assurance of unsupported affirmation, the setting 
aside of the results of examination and sifting and weighing 
made by a long series of eminent minds and infinitely pains- 
taking observers,—as regards the beribboning and tricking out 
of many bare spots in the actual tradition with a meretricious 
make-believe of clear lines, bright pigments and a positive haut 
relief of figures—in all these respects, I say, I must write it 
down here that I have never read a more pretentious work. 

When one soberly surveys, when one later on begins to 
study the fragments, and the sadly inadequate documents 


Annals of Caesar. 1911. Preface, p. viii. 
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which in the main constitute Mommsen’s “Triimmerfeld der 
Ueberlieferung ”, then one is reminded, nay, sharply admonished 
over and over again, not to forget that Tenth Muse, nay, that 
veritable paredros of Kleio herself to which Quintilian adverts 
(though in another connection), “ Est quaedam ars nesciendi’”’. 
It is true the correspondence of Cicero, from 68 down to 43 
B. Cc. throws a light, paralleled nowhere else in ancient history, 
upon a period fairly conterminous with the latter disintegration 
and final collapse of what we have been accustomed to 
call the Roman Republic. Further it’ is a welcome coinci- 
dence that the connected and continuous tradition of Cassius 
Dio (so largely the preserver of Livy) begins for us almost at 
the same point of time. It is impossible to mention Cicero’s 
correspondence without naming Tyrrell (and Purser) also. 
One of the most inexcusable faults (shall I say of commission 
or omission?) of Ferrero is this that he has not had Tyrrell’s 
Cicero at his elbow throughout, that he is virtually ignorant 
of this primary and indispensable work, and unacquainted with 
the fair and precise characterizations of almost every person- 
ality of note occurring in that age.. As for myself, it is to 
me a source of lasting gratification that my independent study 
of this period has brought me, in the main, to conceptions or 
valuations very largely identical with those of Robert Yelver- 
ton Tyrrell. No one who has even slightly honored my things 
with any interest but knows that I would be the last to copy 
or transcribe anything except the ancient sources and these too 
only with a clear estimate of their relative dignity, substance 
and authenticity. For in endeavoring, with Ranke, to deter- 
mine, “wie es denn eigentlich gewesen ist’’, we learn, while 
leaving no stone unturned, how to come pretty close to things, 
situations and minds, and we actually seem to ascend to the 
purer ether above the region of mists, clouds and storms, 
where objective historiography dwells. And I beg to append 
here a small but precious item from Ranke’s life, for it con- 
tains or suggests the principles and methods which I am fol- 
lowing in my critique of Ferrero. It was in 1824. Ranke 
was just then occupied with the preparation of his “ Geschich- 
ten der romanischen und germanischen Voelker”. The young 
historian was about 29 years old. ‘Quentin Durward’ had 
come out in the year before (1823). Ranke (like Sir Walter 
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Scott) had been reading the memoirs of Commines: “ Mein 
Gott”.—soll er sich gesagt haben—“Commines und die 
andern Relationen haben das ja ganz anders!” “Ich 
war gleichsam beleidigt im Namen der alten Fuersten, denen 
er andere Gesinnung zuschreibt als sie hegten,) immer unter 
ihren Namen. Ich empfand Widerwillen gegen den _histo- 
rischen Roman, namentlich in dieser Annaeherung an die Bege- 
benheiten, und fasste den Beschluss, dass in der Historie alles 
vermieden werden miisse, was von der beglaubigten Ueber- 
lieferung der Thatsachen wesentlich abweicht” 

der Hauptsache und im Kern der Darstellung daran festzu- 
halten, was sie (die Schriftsteller) ueberliefern, dass ist fiir 
mich ein unverriickbares Gesetz”’. Or let us hear of Niebuhr 
(ib. p. 19): “Die peinliche Gewissenhaftigkeit mit der Nie- 
buhr lehrte, sich bei jedem Schritte mit der Ueberlieferung 
auseinanderzusetzen, hier sich von derselben zu entfernen, 
dort dieselbe festzuhalten, und immer mit Gruenden die sich 
aus den Quellen ergaben die Queillen zu bekaempfen,—darin 
lag offenbar ein neues, was auf den ganzen Betrieb befruch- 
tend und umgestaltend eingewirkt hat ”’. 

In undertaking the present study I desired not only to exhibit 
the inner structure and substance of a work so largely 
dealing with the decisive epoch of Caesar and Cicero, but per- 
haps even to contribute a little towards advancing and quicken- 
ing classical historiography in the United States, and not less 
so because I find myself somehow émi ynpaos od8@. I have a 
positive horror of hasty and subjective judgments and so I 
took pains to read and weigh a very great number of reviews 
and critiques of Ferrero. Notable among them was a study 
by Maurice Besnier in the Revue Historique of 1907, an 
appreciation marked by those admirable qualities of the French 
genius, to wit: lucidity and pointedness. Besnier (writing 
in Paris I believe) calls Ferrero “Un des historiens les plus 
en vue de l’heure présente”.—He says also: “M. Ferrero n’a 
reculé devant aucune audace”. Further he observes that 
Ferrero “wishes to discover in the facts the justification of a 
system” (i. e. a materialistic and mechanical conception of 
history )}—(p. 57): “ Where everything is determined by eco- 


*Italics by E. G. S—cf. ‘Leopold von Ranke’ by Ottokar Lorenz, 
Berlin, 1891, p. 15. 
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nomic necessity “the struggle of classes is pursued 
without truce or mercy ”—*“ Un mécanisme brutal détermine 
lenchainement des faits et l’action des individus”.—The 
“masses ” determine everything.—This mechanism of uncon- 
scious factors and forces is a doctrine, says Besnier, ‘so con- 
venient, easy and simple’. We may add here that anyone 
who can follow a newspaper article or a magazine sketch, can 
follow Ferrero with consummate ease and can appropriate the 
underlying social philosophy with the same ease; in fact we 
may say that Ferrero makes no greater demands on the intel- 
lectual collaboration of his readers than a novelist would, 
that is to say, none at all—lI find myself also in complete 
harmony with the following utterance of Besnier (p. 60): 
“L’historien doit se soucier uniquement des événements eux- 
mémes et des rapports de cause a effet qui les unissent; se 
cantonnant sur le terrain solide des réalités contingentes, il 
abandonne aux spéculations des théologiens et des philosophes 
le domain imprécis des possibilités transcendantes ”.—“ L’in- 
finie complexité des faits ne se laisse pas ramener a une for- 
mule unique et sommaire d’explication” (p. 61). Further, 
Besnier says that Ferrero is a literary representative of 
“modernisme a outrance”’, that he strives to present every- 
thing in a novel way, “to rejuvenate the subject-matter which 
he treats ”, but that, in his itch for originality he jeopardizes 
the greater quality of being true. Besnier (p. 67) utters the 
sound monition: “les textes, nos seuls guides stirs”. As to 
the style of Ferrero: Ce jeu d’antithéses n’explique rien et sent 
un peu la rhétorique ”..—* Le principal défaut de M. Ferrero, 
cest l’exagération”. Besnier notes Ferrero’s “générali- 
sations téméraires”—and also says: “insensiblement nous 
passons des faits certains aux déductions hypothétiques”’. It 
seems Paris was more appreciative of the young author than 
Turin, Florence or Rome. Among the earlier critics was An- 
tonio Abruzzese of Padua, who in the Revista di Storia Antica 
(1903, pp. 187-200) dealt particularly with the phenomenon of 
artificial modernization, a paper of which I beg to excerpt a 
few utterances: “non manca di una certa fresca e moderna 
audacia ”(187) ; “un acuto sapore di odiernissima novita”’... 


*If Ferrero is rated a great historian among his original guild, the 
journalists, it is even more probable that he is esteemed a very effect- 
ive journalist in the judgment of sober historians. 
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“la grande sicurezza delle sue affirmazioni”. A critical 
phrase of Henri Weil is utilized(189) : “1a désinvolture irré- 
vérencieuse d’un journaliste”. Abruzzese utterly denies the 
utility, nay the historical justification of the incessant paral- 
lelisms with today and yesterday, the virtual identification of 
Now and Then, of things or figures so remote, as when Sulla 
is actually compared with — Washington, or Cato with 
Dante. Abruzzese properly holds that a historian has 
no warrant to equip distant figures with the modes or fashions 
of sentiment and thought of the actual men of the moment, for 
of what value or pertinency it is to say that ancient militarism 
“corresponded” (whatever that may mean) to modern indus- 
trialism? A. also refers to the emphasis laid on psychiatry. 
In conclusion the Paduan scholar calls Ferrero’s book the 
work of a “talented publicist”. No doubt of that. 
At the age of twenty-one or twenty-two young Ferrero was 
a reporter of criminal cases and criminal trials in different 
parts of Italy. Soon, with other criminological feuilletonists 
like Sighele and Bianchi, he began to publish, in a light and 
pleasing style, a series of pieces dealing with remarkable cases 
under the title of ‘Il Mondo Criminale Italiano’. Evidently 
when a mere youth he was a clever and one may say a very 
precocious person. The journalist’s trick (so much in evi- 
dence in his history) of catchy titles and superscriptions he 
revealed even then. Thus a report of a prisoner’s crime was 
by the subtitle: “La Famiglia dei Borgia”; another where a 
nun had embezzled moneys collected for charities was headed 
thus: “I Fioretti di S. Francesco e una novella del Boccaccio 
in Tribunale”. His criminological observations he expanded 
into sociological reflections with a glib assurance of general- 
ization in so young a person which takes one’s breath away. 
He was greatly influenced by the psychiatric theses of Lom- 
broso. If one were to try to characterize this earlier journal- 
ism and the tendencies there revealed, one might say that here 
we have a reporter of twenty-two, who elaborates his reports 
of criminal cases in a quasi-novelistic way, deriving the given 
concrete act from underlying social conditions, largely elimi- 


*F. is a son-in-law of Cesare Lombroso, and jointly with the latter 
brought out a criminological book in which among other exhibits the 
skull of Charlotte Corday is presented, as predetermining, somehow, 
her killing of Marat. 
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nating the principle of personal moral responsibility, and 
jumping at conclusions and generalizations of the most sweep- 
ing character. Thus at twenty-two he compares Leo Tolstoy 
with St. Francis of Assisi: “tanti in realta (glib 
realté) sono i punti di simiglianza tra i due riformatori, 
religiosi—l’italiano di cinque secoli sono e il russo di questi 
giorni”. Very taking these parallels in a young journalist but 
quite unhistorical, and when subjected to a searching exami- 
nation, quite inept. The assassination of President Carnot of 
France in 1894 (F. was 22) promptly induced him to gener- 
alize on political murder and also to tempt him to begin his 
quest of international fame by getting an article of his (cited 
by himself as “ Die politische Mord”) published in a Vienna 
magazine. Listen to a piece of the youth’s ethics: “Ma in 
fondo la vera genesi del delitto si deve ricercare in quella 
legge psico-sociologica, secondo la quale la morale politica é 
nella sua evoluzione sempre (he is very fond of this adverb) 
in retardo sulla morale individuale”. We perceive the match- 
less audacity in leaping at generalization which incessantly 
annoys us in his later work. Further we observe even at this 
earlier stage that chronic seeking and prompt finding of par- 
allels which are to arrest or entertain the reader of the feuil- 
leton, but whether this habit of arbitrary approximation fur- 
nishes any true insight may well be doubted. 

Only seven years after these criminological and sociological 
papers of his youth Ferrero at twenty-nine (1901) put out the 
first volume of his new work, the challenge of Mommsen, 
Drumann and Lange, not to speak of Merivale or George 
Long, of which latter scholars F. apparently is ignorant. One 
may cudgel one’s brain as to the precise bearing of “Gran- 
dezza e Decadenza”. Where does the Grandezza begin and 
where the Decadenza? Or are they perhaps correlated like 
light and shade in a work of Rembrandt? At last it dawned 
on my slow and old-fashioned intelligence, I could joyously 
cry out with the famous scientist of Syracuse: edpyxa! evpyxa! 
A catchy title often like a girl’s pretty face or well placed curl 
even, is a new book’s fortune or half fortune: Montesquieu 
and Gibbon like Samuel when cited by the witch of Endor, 
slowly rose up before my critical gaze, now I had it at last. 


“Ich sei, gewaehrt mir die Bitte, 
In Eurem Bunde der Dritte”! 
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And when finally I saw the personal signature of the newly 
fledged historian of Rome appended to the first volume as a 
guarantee of authenticity no less than a symbol of the author’s 
deep sense of his achievement, then Horace at once occurred to 
me and that profound conviction of excellence bravely uttered 
to all time, which indeed is the very hallmark of classicity: 

Exegi monumentum aere perennius, 
Quod non imber edax non aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere etc. etc. 

But if we are to take the work seriously, we must at least 
resume our habitual seriousness. All the ensuing notes deal 
with the Italian original (Fratelli Treves, Milano), for when 
one examines an important object one must avoid translations ; 
one must not, perhaps standing on tiptoe, look at the object 
under examination through a window or screen. 

To begin with, I am not sure whether the journalistic habits 
of the author help or hinder his historiography. Everything, 
every person, incident and particularly that algebraic symbol 
of sociological collective terminology, the class, appears actual, 
real, palpable, concrete—: i. e. the way he presents them. 
Often however we simply have no data in our texts, not the 
faintest warrant for such plastic definiteness, least of all for 
such a tout prix modernity. Then he fills in with sociological 
or psychological construction or invention, proceeding precise- 
ly in the fashion of a dramatist or novelist. Like an aviator 
he floats into space, leaving the terra firma of ascertained or 
ascertainable facts. 

May I say a word here on the entire subject of approxima- 
tion? Is it not a gigantic assumption to start in with the thesis 
of the substantial identity of human things and social conscious- 
ness at periods vastly remote from one another? It is, to speak 
plainly, simply not true nor tenable, that our own vision and 
perspective, our own set of political and social notions may be 
safely or properly projected or injected into the “ancient 
world” (a vague term of rather arbitrary generalization). or 
into ancient minds or individual persons, let alone classes, or 
what as a matter of academic convenience or convention we may 
be pleased to call social consciousness. Take the idea of a broad 
or common humanity (essentially unrecognized before the 
Stoics and not too firmly by them) or take the wider application 
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of international law, take finally the incomparable and positively 
regenerative influence of Christianity, (vastly more important 
than the introduction of the Latin language and the Roman civil 
law into western Europe)—the greatest revolution (no evo- 
lution at all, as Paulsen expressed it) in universal history. The 
categories of Compte and Buckle are entirely unavailing here. 
The humanity of the Stoics is one thing, the humanity of St. 
Paul radically broader and deeper, while the cultural and con- 
ceited humanity of the Italian Renaissance again was some- 
thing quite apart. No one should utter very broad judgments 
on social or human consciousness in classical antiquity who has 
not deeply read in Pausanias the Periegete. The ‘religions’ 
of the teeming Hellenic communities as well as of Rome were 
a very narrow thing, consisting largely of certain anniversa- 
ries ; often merely commemorating some specific ‘hero’ in the 
pedigree of the given community ; but all of these political units, 
each by itself faced the rest of the world with what we may call 
a distinctly ethnic or regional, not in any degree or manner 
with a social or general human consciousness—of these things 
young Ferrero had hardly any perception at all when he entered 
on so large and so bold an enterprise. Europe and the United 
States today havea unity of ideas of civilization comparable in 
compactness and definiteness to the unity of a single state and 
this through weight and efficacy much superior to the ideas held 
by any single state at any time of the past. No such set of 
ideas existed in the Mediterranean world in Caesar’s time. 
The very term or political idea of annexation as foisted by 
Ferrero into the relation he gives of Caesar’s conquest of 
Gaul, is inept, because essentially modern, as though it were 
a kind of defiance of our own international consciousness. A 
mere skimming of Cicero’s de provinciis consularibus must 
reveal an absolutely different set of underlying political ideas. 

We deny then at the very outset, any historical warrant 
whatever for the free use by Ferrero of social categories and 
of the very terminology of the social things of today and yes- 
terday. We positively question the propriety of the manipu- 
lation of these “classes” as actual and conscious political 
elements, units or forces of Roman history. I can readily see 
that the tout comme chez nous sentiment is enormously con- 
venient and attractive to the greatest possible mass of readers, 
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of whom less than one per cent would even endure a single 
antiquarian page culled e. g. from Mommsen’s Staatsrecht or 
from Madvig or Lange: but that sociological blanket with its 
pattern of today and yesterday is not historiography. 

If only we could garb Cicero in a frockcoat and put a pincenez 
on his nose: if only we could put a telephone receiver into the 
hand of the “old banker, Crassus ”, or have the waiter bring in 
some Veuve Cliquot for Cleopatra and a box of Havanas for the 
towering Julius, while he is studying the pattern of the Arme- 
nian rug on the mosaic floor and is on the point of citing an 
appropriate sentiment from Sappho or from Anacreon—if 
this only could be done, then the whole would be even a little 
more Ferreresque, a little more modern than it is now:.a little 
more, but not indeed very much more. We must then posi- 
tively decline to follow Ferrero into his shop filled with social 
labels of to-day and yesterday which he spreads as calmly 
over that world of Italy and its Mediterranean empire as the 
housemaid spreads the counterpane when she makes up the 
beds. It is the journalist who simply goes on using the 
phrases his pen has long been familiar with, e. g. “ cartaginese 
classi alte e medie, plutocrazia”. The very calling of Italy or 
of the Roman and Latin colonies of the Hannibalian era 
(I 28) “una vera nazione agricola e aristocratica” is merely a 
very convenient unit of terminology. What shall we do with 
the other labels, “il medio ceto’’, il medio ceto rustico ”’, “una 
borghesia nuova di capitalisti milionari” (I 16); the “ceto 
campagnuolo di tutta Italia”. Whence does he derive the 
phenomena of universal enrichment or universal impoverish- 
ment of which we read from time to time? So too “la rivo- 
luzione proletaria’” (I 185). It is simply preposterous to 
“explain”, or to pretend to explain the military occupation of 
Spain by Sertorius, by means of such fancies. It is fairly 
sufficient merely to quote a few more of these modern labels 
of the former journalist: “la borghesia Italica”’, “la borghesia 
capitalista”.—We know that the great financiers of London, 
New York or Frankfort are often a bit nervous. Therefore 
Ferrero (I 315) writes of “Il’eccitabile mondo della alta 
finanza”. It is naive, in speaking of the East of the Empire 
(I 329) to quote or refer to “la classe dei filosofi, degli 
scienziati”, as they might figure in some university town of 
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modern Europe or in Cambridge, Mass. But let us advert to 
a very positive, actual and historical thing, which one merely 
needs to name, to see how fanciful albeit how modern, is the 
so-called struggle of classes and classes for that time. Weadmit 
at once that such is the case in the Paris, the Milan, the Lyon 
and Marseilles, or the Barcelona of to-day, if you like, for since 
Danton’s and Robespierre’s day down to Carl Marx or Lieb- 
knecht the Red Republic has been and is a potential unit of 
our time. What then is it that we should merely name? The 
Clientes and the Liberti of Roman institutions, and the quasi- 
paternal relation maintained between them and their patroni. 
A Roman senator even in this period of disintegration often 
had such a relation to Italian municipia, nay even to some one 
entire province. A quasi-paternal relation, we said. Even in 
the XII tables the patronus was accursed who did an injury to his 
own cliens, as the Roman consciousness is revealed by Vergil. 
Inept, nay audacious, we must briefly say, to abstract social 
points and social terms from our own time, and then use them 
as moulds or standards to make figures and forms for the 
epoch of Caesar and Cicero. And the institution of slavery 
meant a certain solidarity for all non-slaves. The sense, not 
merely of a certain dependency but even of a certain good will 
and mutual support between clientes, liberti and patroni was 
by no means extinct in that age and survived, entirely unim- 
paired, all the fierce contentions of the civil wars. Slavery and 
the slavery of skilled labor was too strong an element to permit 
us to conceive very much solidarity for the ‘artisan classes’ of 
Ferrero. Togo to the bottom of the whole thing there was then 
no public press nor class journalism, there were no congresses 
or reunions, no easy and comparatively inexpensive means of 
travel,no swift telegraph, no universal faculty of reading, to bind 
such classes together or fill them with a social sense of solid- 
arity. Men were bound in smaller units, as sodalitas in town, 
or of a vicinitas, pagus, colonia, municipium in the peninsula at 
large or praefectura, (cf. Quint. Cicero, de Pet. Consulatus 30). 
Folk in Italy felt themselves as Picentes, or Marsi, or Mar- 
rucini, or Paeligni, or Brutti, or Campani rather than as mem- 


*Servius on Aen. 6, 609 patronus, si clienti fraudem fecerit, sacer 
esto—and (we may ignore the traditional etymology) : “si enim clientes 
quasi colentes sunt, patroni quasi patres, tantundem est clientem 
quantum filium fallere. 
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bers of a“class”. Give Ferrero a little, no matter how iso- 
lated, an item; he will write a bright and lively page around it. 
And even where even such stray item is lacking, the sociolog- 
ical shuttle will none the less move to and fro, with clicking 
speed, and where textile substance is wanting, will feed itself 
on—air or clouds. One of his pet doctrines is that Imperial- 
ism was begotten by the craving for luxury and by the begin- 
ning of the “mercantile era”. The Romans conquered and 
ultimately destroyed Carthage: the most earnest champion for 
the latter policy was Cato of Tusculum the author of the 
monograph on Farming. That the vanishing of the Phenician 
mercantile state metamorphosed Rome and Italy and produced 
a “mercantile era” there, I doubt. Neither Ostia nor Puteoli 
ever became an entrepdt for the general distribution of com- 
modities to the mediterranean world at large. Italy probably 
never had a single port that could vie with Alexandria or 
Syracuse, perhaps not even with Massilia. Rome I believe 
never had the commercial-political consciousness of Rhodes or 
of the later Venice, Holland or Britain. The troubles of the 
Pirates were chronic and we are bound to infer that Rome did 
not feel the necessity in the interest of trade to police the 
seas. We may safely assume that the vast majority of bot- 
toms trading from Gades to Alexandria and Byzantium were 
not owned by Roman citizens directly. The publicani ad- 
vanced large sums to the government and contracted not only 
for the annual tax levy of entire provinces but also for mines, 
pastures and other collective concessions. In Cicero’s day one 
could acquire shares in certain Spanish mines, and individual 
Romans enriched themselves by many forms of provincial 
loans with a high rate of interest. But the equestrian class 
was after all, not extensive numerically: cf. Quint. Cic. de 
Petit. Cons. 33 (Tyrrell). ‘Iam equitum centuriae multo 
facilius mihi diligentia posse teneri videntur: primum cognos- 
cito equites ; pauci enim sunt’. 

An easy survey in that quarter. More incisive and an ele- 
ment of decadence and demoralization were certain deep ulcers 
or cancers of Greek and oriental immorality which seem to 
have widely spread among the Roman aristocracy and which 
a writer like Ferrero, who seems to be more interested in 
generic than individual features might have emphasized in his 
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introduction, as on I, p. 59 or p. 72.—Must we not assume that 
the Lex Scantinia de Infanda Venere was somewhat of a dead 
letter not so very long after 168 B.c. Of young Scipio Aemi- 
lianus Polybius (32, 11) writes as follows: 8€ tis évérecey 
Kadav, Td THY Gwhpootvy Sdgav avadaBeiv, Kai 
mapadpapeiv év TOUTH TH péper KaTa THY adTHV HAtKiav imdpyov- 
tas. dv péyas orépavos, evOnparos Fv Kar’ 
éxeivov Tov Katpov év TH dia Td yxeipov 
orwv, Oi pév yap cis Tav véwy, of 88 eis Eraipas 
moAAoi cis Kai moTovs Kai THv év TovToLs 
Taxéws év TH (with Perseus of Macedon, 
ending with Pydna 168 B. c.) trav “EAAnvor eis 7d pépos 
edyépeav. And from that time to the later period when Cicero 
counselled with the grief-stricken elder Curio (about 70-68 
B. C.) in connection with the unspeakable liaison of young 
Antony and Curio’s son (2 Phil. 45)—somewhat less than— 
but almost a hundred years the decadence of morals and 
conduct within the Roman aristocracy had proceeded with 
fearful momentum: Facilis descensus Averno. Such symp- 
toms should be emphasized rather than nebulous and in- 
tangible generalizations in social or economic spheres. 
Another label which F. has abstracted from to-day is “the 
political scepticism of the cultured classes”. It is naive to 
project this into Roman conditions and into a highly concen- 
trated and very intense political life which certainly did 
occupy, nay preoccupy /e classi alte pretty steadily. Wemust 
merely present to our minds the continuous circumvolutions 
of the electoral machinery and the enormous annual output 
of the same: two consuls, so and so many praetors, aediles, 
tribuni plebis, so many adoptions or rejections of leges and 
plebiscita, so many contiones for suasio or dissuasio—no one 
but le classi alte were intimately bound up with all this. 

I do not believe in Comte: I could not belong to that cult, 
I do not believe in Buckle. I do not believe that History is 
chiefly an ebb and flow of billows which can be measured and 
thus predetermined or predicted, a recurrent exemplification 
of identical or unvarying social “laws” with a biological sub- 
stratum. I refuse to accept a philosophy of History which 
denies all worth to the individual, as a mere incident owing 
everything to that academic fiction of these latter days, “so- 
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ciety”. It is of this school that Ferrero isa disciple. Things 
(le cose) move with a fatal necessity : “questo fatale andare 
delle cose (I 73); per la necessita delle cose” (ib.) ; “il suo 
fatal cammino verso il dominio mondiale” (I 191). At bot- 
tom, or better, on the surface, history is merely a social 
“decomposition and recomposition”, “decomposizione e ri- 
composizione sociale (I 105). Or: nelle eta (note the generic 
plural) di decomposizione e ricomposizione sociale” (II 
260); or: nel disordine di una decomposizione e ricom- 
posizione sociale l’equilibrio spirituale dei partiti e delle 
classi € cosi instabile, che etc. (II 293) or: il disordine 
nascente da una lunga decomposizione e ricomposizione so- 
ciale” (II 468). To me it all seems a pathological matter, 
an academic intrusion into the domain of actual free his- 
tory, an audacious attempt at performing a kind of revalu- 
ation of everything and everybody, with the incubus of a 
pseudo science, a branch of zoology with certain phenomena 
of anthropological exudation, whose elements and forces are 
as substantially identical at all times and periods as are the 
axioms of physics and chemistry. Academically speaking it 
is the old contention between the Weltanschauung of Demo- 
critus and of Plato, or that of Zeno of Kition and of Epi- 
curus.—This dealing with masses and classes emancipates the 
individual very largely from responsibility or from the ele- 
mental power of moral postulates. Ferrero is fond of saying: 
“as always happens, when things resemble this” —forgetting 
that this glib declaration of parallel or analogy is simply due 
to his assumption. E. g. “come sempre avviene di questi 
disegni in simili tempi” (I 86); ‘come in ogni etd di decom- 
posizione sociale’ (I 103) ; come spesso (1 126) ; i partiti dei 
ricchi sono spesso cosi deboli contro i partiti dei poveri (I 
147); come sempre (sic) nelle consorterie tornate al potere 
dopo aver vinto una rivoluzione popolare” (p. 183). In the 
first place Sulla did not overcome any ‘ people’s revolution’ at 
all—Or: “in parte per il ravvedimento civico, che segue 
sempre (sic) al miglioramento delle condizione economiche” 
(212). “Laclasse colta che sempre (sic) si forma nel ceto 
medio” (213). On Mithridates’ attempt to introduce Roman 
armature: “come sempre (sic) avviene di simiglianti ten- 
tativi” (228); or when he compares Crassus with the type of 
Jewish bankers (250). 
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But we have to pass onto another feature. It is the deep 
earmarks of journalism, a form of letters which seeks to hold 
and entertain the reader d tout prix, and not allow any indefi- 
niteness, any remoteness Of object to cause the interest of the 
broad average reader to lag or turn away. Thus we have 
Texas (I 15), the Boers (21), Italy after 1848 (23), the 
United States (23), una highlife Italica (197). Atticus, a self- 
made man of literature (particularly inept and absurd upon 
even slight examination) (I 32). The “impartial public ”,— 
who belonged to this class, for instance? 

Crassus a “stockholder” (I 435) (azionista). The Trium- 
virs were “bosses” and “capi di un caucus” (447). The in- 
former Vettius is simply put into the French class of ‘Agent 
provocateur ’ (vol. 1 464). Clodius organizes his Tammany 
Hall (1 466). Infinitely easier to pen such a phrase than study 
Liebenam’s books.—‘ The mercenary bureaucracy which gov- 
erned Pontus” (I 369). All these labels no doubt would be 
called vigorous journalism, but hardly genuine _histori- 
ography.—The following paragraph was published in 1891 
but is particularly applicable to Ferrero: “Die journalistische 
Behandlung der politischen Dinge verdichtet und vergrobert 
den Geschmack fiir historische Erscheinungen und Zeitigt einen 
Realismus der Auffassung, welcher den Schwerpunkt des 
Geschehens immer mehr in Aeusserlichkeiten des Lebens 
verlegt, wahrend die massenhafte Lecttire von guten und 
schlechten Romanen ein Bediirfniss von Motivirungen und 
Beurteilungen erweckt, zu denen sich selbst der kiihnste Ge- 
schichtschreiber nimmermehr verstehen kann”’.? But Ferrero 
then had not yet arisen. 

But it is time to assume more specifically the point of view 
of the classicist in dealing with this Italian book. While writ- 
ing of the epoch of 100 B. c., the age of Marius and Metellus 
Numidicus, he says (I 121): “molti signori si dilettarono di 
scriver libri, storie, trattati, poesie in Greco o in Latino”. 
Will not Signor Ferrero enumerate and name these “ many”? 
Lucilius was then not long dead, Accius an elderly writer of 
tragedy and as it seems a teacher of Greek and Latin letters. 
Rutilius Rufus an earnest devotee of the Stoic system. Who 
are the molti? 


*Ottokar Lorenz, Leopold v. Ranke, 1891, p. 133. 
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Or again (p. 122): “Every year there were opened, in 
Rome, in the Latin towns, in the towns of the Allies, new 
schools of Rhetoric”. Is it even necessary to cite the facts? 
In Rome we know only of the Latin Rhetoric School of 
Plotius which Cicero was not permitted to frequent,’ and soon 
closed by the censorial edict of Domitius and of L. Crassus 
(92 B.c.). The Greek schools of rhetoric were not interfered 
with, and we know that in them at this time there dominated 
the status-system devised by Hermagoras—the rest, in Fer- 
rero’s paragraph, is simply fervid invention. 

Cicero’s father bought the house in the Carinae and brought 
his two sons away from Arpinum, because there was no 
“splendid education” (F., p. 197) in the municipia. Ferrero’s 
broad inference from that much quoted edict (issued by the 
foremost orator of his time, too), (F. 128, n. 1) is mere affir- 
mation. Young Cicero went to Rome for the soundest of 
reasons. On the same, p. 128 of F., we read: “more than one 
ancient student, having sold his MSS of Homer and Plato 
(which of course at that time were as common as Teubner 
texts are now) had embarked upona pirate ship”. Novelistic 
paragraph. The “students” in the schools of the grammatici 
were very young boys, say between 8-14 years of age. Per- 
haps the former reporter thinks of the Quartier Latin in Paris 
or of Russian students in Ziirich. Who were the “ millionaire 
parvenus” of that time? does he know any Trimalchios for 
this epoch? It is true M. Aemilius Scaurus (cons. 115 B. Cc. 
and princeps senatus) is much utilized by F. as a clothes- 
horse for sociological generalizations,? but, though in the 
three generations preceding him this ultra-aristocratic family 
had been in obscurity through impoverishment, still Scaurus, 
to the Roman consciousness of Cicero’s time, represented the 
essence of aristocratic distinction. He resembled Sulla in this 
respect. Ferrero’s trick of impressive headings and super- 
scriptions we have noted: “ Mario e la grande insurrezione 
proletaria” (120) is one of the audacious and pretentious 
titles. As amatter of fact Marius was no more a conscious 
social reformer than he was a pupil of Rousseau or St. Simon. 


* Sueton, de Rhet. 2. 
*Cf. Pauly-Wissowa Aemilii, No. 140; cf. M. Gelzer, Die Nobilitat 


der Rom. Republ. Teubner. No date. 
27 
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He was a man who strove socially upward, married in middle 
life a Iulia, and became immensely rich. Plutarch (Mar. 28) 
says expressly that Marius was no politician at all and cut 
but a poor figure in contiones. What he did do in the social 
line was this: He began the device of securing a lasting pro- 
vision for his veterans. In his ingenium, vindictiveness ruled 
supreme, but he was utterly innocent of social or sociological 
speculations or policy. It is wide of the mark also (I 171) to 
speak of “l’impassibile Sulla”. That dynast who caused the 
ashes of Marius to be thrown into the Anio, and had Marius 
Gratidianus put to death after shocking tortures. And one of 
the most salient strains in his memoirs was the effort to 
belittle, on every occasion, the military prestige of his old 
commander.’ 

If then we follow Comte somewhat less and the texts of 
antiquity very much more, one simple fact stands out above 
all others: the development of a class of mercenary legion- 
aries attached to those commanders who had or secured the 
deeper purse—this was among the chief causes of the disinte- 
gration of the old city-republic; whereas, at the same time, it 
positively aided the conservation of that city-republic’s patri- 
monium, viz. the provinces, the empire. To relate all this was 
the burden, the sad theme of Livy’s aging years. We havean 
impressively wide survey and a setting forth of a large con- 
ception in Plutarch Sulla 12 a passus comprehensive, earnest, 
almost pathetic, almost oratorical in its fervor (§8): rair’ 
éfnAavve Madpiov, xré. There is an intensity here 
which seems to point to Livy. 

When Ferrero reaches Verres, he avails himself of an 
Italian monograph by Ciccotti, and his own treatment is evi- 
dently second hand work. Indeed almost throughout (apart 
from a partial and fragmentary acquaintance with Cicero’s 
correspondence), we miss everywhere in Ferrero any firm 
grasp, any close vision of Cicero’s books. Nor is he familiar 
with the career of Cicero preceding the Verrines. What 
social themes and splendid generalizations would pro Roscio 


*A device in which his example was followed by Sulla, Pompey, 
Caesar and Augustus. 

*For an illustration see Plutarch’s relation of the battle of Vercellae. 
Plut., Mar. 25. 
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Amerino have suggested to this facile pen! What would he 
have made of the wheat-industry of Sicily and the curious 
complications bound up with it? What of Verres in Syracuse 
and the progresses of the rose-crowned governor amid his 
loving provincials! For these three records and documents, 
Verres in Sicily, Quintus Cicero in Asia, and Marcus Cicero 
in Cilicia—all due to Cicero’s pen, furnish us the only close 
vision of these things.—The page on Cicero and Hortensius 
(I 274) is written in his realistic and journalistic manner, but 
he should have gotten something from Cicero’s Brutus. He 
inspected that important record later when he came to the 
year 46. To speak of Cicero in 70 B. c. as a “ young man in 
whom was the hope of the Forum” is quite inept. Even in 
81 (pro Quinctio), he had deliberately begun to measure him- 
self with Hortensius. And in the survey made by Cicero in 
his sixty-first year he says of that half-decade (75-70 B. c.): 
“Cum essem in plurimis causis et in principibus patronis quin- 
quennium fere versatus”..... (Brut. 319). Iwas greatly dis- 
appointed by the slight use which F. has made of the Ver- 
rinae—Lucullus was still in the east, Pompey Consul, Crassus 
likewise. While the Arpinate was deeply and constantly en- 
gaged, mainly in civil litigation, and while in this field more 
and more he was coming to be the patronus of the equestrian 
class, the great case of Verres placed him in the forefront of 
current events, and the termination of senatorial monopoly of 
jury-service was, no doubt, greatly furthered by Cicero’s 
victorious management of that case. It is one of the bald 
affirmations of F., that the aristocracy from Sulla downward 
was a mere coterie, ever dwindling in numbers. They cer- 
tainly up to 59 B.c. did control the government and to 
them went the great emoluments of the provinces. “At 
istorum villae sociorum' fidelissimorum plurimis et pulcher- 
rimis spoliis ornatae refertaeque sunt. Ubi pecunias exte- 
rarum nationum esse arbitramini, quae nunc omnes egent, cum 
Athenas, Pergamum, Cyzicum, Miletum, Chium, Samum to- 
tamque Asiam, Achaiam, Graeciam, Siciliam tam in paucis 
villis inclusas videatis” ? (Cic. Verr. 5, 127.) The aris- 
tocracy then, in 70 B. c. was still the most influential element 
in determining the administration both in city and empire— 


*The current euphemism for designating the provincials, 
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Cicero indeed sought not so much to bring down that ancient 
bulwark of caste as to compel his admission. Caesar indeed, 
from the beginning with matchless adroitness and consistency 
laboured for the political discomfiture of the very class to 
which he belonged by birth. His social feeling and conscious- 
ness however had simply nothing of Mirabeau in them while 
Cicero from the start strove, by his mental superiority, to 
force recognition from the Marcelli, Metelli, Domitii and the 
rest—whom he had so brilliantly overshadowed when among 
them, attending grammaticus and rhetor: &’ éxAdpas— 
(Plut. Cic. 2), and when a candidate for his first office, A€¢yerat 
veavievodpevos eireiv, ws aywveita Tov “ Kixépwva’”’ (i. e. the name) 
tov Sxavpwv Kxai tov KdtAwv évdogdrepov amodeigar. And these 
smaller data in this vita seem to have been in great measure 
communicated by the orator to his secretary and biographer 
in spe, Tullius Tiro. Cicero, I say, declined equestrian matches 
for his daughter, in this point refusing to follow the sugges- 
tions of his bosom friend. 

The consulate was still laid in the cradles of the aris- 
tocracy.—It is ridiculous, Cicero complained, (Verr. 5, 181) 
with what ease they attain to the honors of the state: “ad 
quos per ludum et per neglegentiam pervenistis”. Early in 
55 B. c. Cicero wrote to Atticus (4, 8b, 2) of the consular 
candidacy of Domitius: “quid enim hoc miserius, quam eum, 
qui tot annos quot habet, designatus consul fuerit, fieri consu- 
lem non posse” ? Ofcourse, Ferrero must maintain his thesis 
of “una aristocrazia in dissoluzione” (I 185), and the less of 
positive detail he can bring forward, the more impressive, and 
for the uninformed reader the more authoritative, are these 
superb and sweeping generalizations, while his use of tutto 
and sempre is wonderful.—Lucullus is furbished up to be the 
“creator” of Roman imperialism, which indeed antedated 
Lucullus much. Ferrero cannot be very familiar with the 
Roman spirit and character. 

The characterization of Cato (I 371-372) is painfully in- 
adequate. Evidently the author has no first hand knowledge 
of the Stoic system and his references to Ancient Philosophy 
are as a rule merely declamatory and sophomoric; e. g. (I 202) 
when Aristotle is called a veritable Cyclopaedia for the 
Romans—generalizations made quite untenable by the ascer- 
tainable facts of Cicero’s life. 
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The prooemia of Cicero’s philosophical. books show how 
stony a soil true philosophy had among the Romans. To this 
add the notable passage, in a letter from Cicero in Cilicia to 
Cato (in January 50 B. c., Fam. 15, 4, 16) speaking of their 
mutual interest in philosophy: “ Haec igitur, guae mihi tecum 
communis est, societas studiorum atque artium nostrarum, qui- 
bus a pueritia dediti ac devincti soli propemodum nos philo- 
sophiam veram illam et antiquam, quae quibusdam otii esse ac 
desidiae videtur, in forum atque in rem publicam atque in 
ipsam aciem paene deduximus ” 

What authority has F. for saying that Catiline’s task (viz. 
to accomplish the abolition of debt) was easy or would have 
been easy (I 308). The Twelve Tables and all the vast in- 
terlacing structure of the Civil Law reared upon them, the 
jurisdiction of the praetor urbanus,—all these things, the very 
root and fibre of things Roman, were a mighty bulwark 
against repudiation. 

The character of Crassus is simply abstracted (how easy!) 
from the bankers’ type of to-day. (I 271) “invice Crasso 
era diffidente, come uno vero banchiere’’. A recent writer 
says aptly: “ Die Darstellung der Quellen, die in jedem Satze 
die Farben ihrer Zeit tragen, gewissermassen einen Zeitge- 
ruch ausstroémen, versetzt unmittelbar in die Epoche aus 
welcher sie stammen und verhindert so die FAEL- 
SCHLICHE UEBERTRAGUNG DER EIGENEN ZEIT in die entfernte 
Vergangenheit ’—Clodius and the Bona Dea intrigue. Cicero 
(fragm. 5 in Clodium et Curionem) scornfully describes 
Clodius’ preparation for this adventure, assuming female 
garb. At once, proprio motu Signor Ferrero generalizes 
(I 418): “it was one of his greatest pleasures to dress like a 
woman”’—that Clodius was effeminate in tastes: he was 
probably a somewhat robust malefactor. Clodius is brought 
into the psychiatric waiting room and a proper diagnosis is 
made out. Lombroso is cited in a footnote. 

E. G. SILER. 


University Hercuts, New York. 


II—SPANISH INSCRIPTIONS—ADDITIONAL 
COMMENT. 


I. Forms. 

Details in Declension. 

2d Declension—A Genitive plural ending -um instead of 
-orum is found in these inscriptions, as it is elsewhere, for o 
stems.?, In addition to its being the ending of nouns—like 
deus—recurring with greater or less regularity, -um also 
appears as the apparent ending of a large class of proper 
nouns, all presumably tribal. It is evident that the resem- 
blance to an o-stem ending is only apparent and that Hiibner 
is right in regarding it as a foreign termination.’ 

Corovescum, 5730; Bedaciquum, 5789; Metturicum, 5854; 
Aminicum, 5862. 

3d Declension.—The classic norm is usually observed in the 
use of e and i in the Ablative singular of nouns and adjec- 
tives. Words ending in -ensis practically always have e: i 
however appears in a few cases, though the usage varies at 
times even in the same inscription. 

Aritiense, 172; Conimbrici(n)se, 5264; Conimbriense, I. 
H. C. 235; Dumiense, I. H. C. 245, 261; Astoricense, I. H. C. 
245; Iriense, Lamecense, Lucense, I. H. C. 261. But: Legio- 
nensi, Salmaticensi, I. H. C. 245; Corduvensi, I. H. C. 469; 
Olbensi, 5406; Cluniensi, 6093. 

We may note further the following words: Pellis has the 
Ablative form pelli, 2660°; it is cited in one other passage, but 
this is a conjecture of Neue.‘ 

Proles on the other hand, after the analogy of many common 
words ending in is, has moved over to a type like turris show- 


* This article is offered as a supplementary study to the dissertation: 
Notes on the Syntax of Latin Inscriptions found in Spain, published 
1909, by the same writer. The subject matter is found in C. I. L. II, 
Ephem. Epig. 8 and 9, and in the volume of Christian inscriptions of 
Spain, edited by Hubner. 

*Carnoy, Le latin d’Espagne d’aprés les inscriptions, p. 216. 

* Monumenta Linguae Ibericae, p. CXX XVII. 

*Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache, 1, p. 342; Lucr. 6, 1270. 
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ing is in the Nom. singular and i inthe Abl. The former is 
cited by Neue,’ the latter not at all. 

Prolis, I. H. C. 265; proli, I. H. C. 232. 

The presence of a superfluous letter s at the end of Belle- 
rothon is easy toexplain. After ph began to be written f, the 
s was added by analogy to, or rather confusion with, fons.? 

Belerofons in equo Pegaso occidit Cimera, 6338°. 

Ath Declension.—Relatively few nouns of this declension are 
found in inscriptions and many of those indicating things 
have made their way into the 2d declension. This is, of 
course, the one feature worthy of note, but it may deserve 
mention that in one instance u is found doubled to denote 
length in the Gen. singular. If we accept the statement of 
Lindsay,® uu for % in any case was not written before the Ist 
century, A. D., and was not common in the Gen. singular till 
the time of the elder Pliny. Vergil’s MSS do not show it 
and, though statistics are not at hand, neither do inscriptions 
afford numerous examples, as those cited by the editors * seem 
to prove. In view of this our example assumes importance. 

Lucretia fida sacerd(os) perp. Rom(ae) et Aug. conven- 
tuus Bracaraug. d. 2416. 

Shifts in Declension. 

Aditus. As a result of the leveling tendency, aditus has the 
plural adita in: adita patebunt. I. H. C., 333. The parti- 
ciple adiium is not to be thought of. Since this is a late in- 
scription, the ending is either a barbarism or aditus is felt as 
a neuter. 

Christicolus. Some uncertainty in regard to declension of 
nouns of common gender seems to have been felt and the 
difficulty was apparently solved in isolated cases by remaking 
and declining masculines according to the 2d or 3d declension, 
feminines according to the 1st declension. This helps to 
account for the writing Christicolus as against Christicola. 
The literary form is -cola, e. g., silvicola. In the particular 
instance to be cited, the feeling for -colus was intensified by 
the proximity of other forms in -us and by its adjective value. 

Martinius hu(c lapid) e tectus Chr(isti)colus et crismate 
unctus. I. H. C. 463. 


*L.c., I, p. 281. * Cf. Hiibner’s note on inscription. 
*Latin Language, p. 10, par.9. ‘*Cf. note, C. I. L. Il. 2416. 
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Clavus.—Since it is not uncommon in vulgar Latin to find o 
stems with the consonantal ending -ibus in the Ablative,* the 
example given below is recorded rather to show the ludicrous 
results of the confusion than to maintain that clavus has 
really changed its declension.? It will hardly do to say that 
the writer was momentarily confused by clavis, key. 

Qui aput Gerundam clavibus transfixi martirium passi. I. 
H. C. 192. 

Martyr. This word illustrates the remarks made about 
Christicolus. Though in its present form it applies equally 
well to persons of both sexes, martyr was felt to be masculine 
only, and a Ist declension form martyra was invented to apply 
to females. This form appears also in the Latin of Gregory 
of Tours and elsewhere.* The change miay have been helped 
along by the fact that when martyr was declined in Greek 
fashion it corresponded to Latin 1st declension in certain 
forms, e. g., martyras. 

Depositio bone memori(e) martire d(omini) Felicis. I. H. 
C. 18. 

Salus. Salutae. Pro meritis parvum munus hoc redd(o). 
5910. Though this is the text, we probably have a question- 
able reading for Salviae, the emendation of the editor. 

Saxum. The examples of Carnoy‘ prove that saxum in the 
form saxa has in certain Christian inscriptions become a fem- 
inine singular of the 1st declension. We may strengthen this 
conclusion by an example in which it is declined in the plural 
also, in the 1st declension (Nom.(?) being used for Acc.(?)). 

Edis ruina(m) a fundamentis erexit et acte saxe exaravit, 
etc. 

Lo. Cc ws. 

To these may be added a few nouns which in classic Latin 
were declined in more than one way, but which in these in- 
scriptions move in declension to a set type, popular and not 
favored by best usage. Such are: 

Compago. The best form is compages-is. Later compago- 
-inis appears. 


*Carnoy, l. c., p. 222. * Lindsay, I. c., p. 404 (top). 

* Bonnet, Le latin de Grégoire de Tours, p. 365, n. 7; Forcellini-de- 
Vit, Lexicon. 

*L.c., p. 227. 
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Compago sacra. I. H. C. 239. 

Contagium. Contagio is the better form.* 

Depulit contagia carnis. I. H. C. 413. 

Delicium. Practically all the examples of delicium as 
against deliciae are taken from inscriptions.” 

Mercurialis, delicium meum, 1852. 

Miscellaneous. 

In no particular class belong two expressions that possess 
some element of interest, though they establish no principle: 

Alpes Cottiae is a phrase that is practically invariable.* 
The author says Alpes Cotti in one instance. No doubt he is 
influenced by such expressions as regnum Cottt, fines Cotti. 

(.. Faus)tino . . . commentar(i)ensi ... item provinciae 
Baetice, item Alpium Cotti, 6085. 

Plus minus occurring in pagan inscriptions in expressions 
of time, is used as an adverb and is therefore indeclinable. 
It means simply ad or circiter, but it is placed after the limited 
words. In Christian epitaphs it may take a prior position. 
(vixit) pl(us) m(inus) annis, I. H. C. 82, 367, cf. vixit annos 
plus minus LX. I. H. C. 369. Finally it is felt as an adjective 
and the first member may be declined. Since it is often ab- 
breviated, it is perhaps not accurate to say that the adverbial 
sense predominates. 

Leontius .. q(ui) vi(xit) annos plures vel minus LXXXII, 
etc., I. H. C. 94. 

Changes in Gender. 

No reference is made here to the fall of the neuter. This 
has received due attention at the hands of Carnoy.t Apart 
from this, however, there are indications of change taking 
place between masculine and feminine words,® of a readjust- 
ment of gender according to sex rather than according to the 
artificial distinctions of declensions. This is distinctly notice- 
able in nouns of general character, which although applying 
equally to both sexes, yet had their gender fixed by declen- 
sion. The following may be noted: 


* Neue, I. c., 1, p. 644; Festus, p. 42 (de Ponor) ; Bayard, Le latin de 
St. Cyprien, p. 205. 

* Neue, 1. c., 1, p. 693. 

*Cf. de Ruggiero, Dizionario Epigrafico. *L. c., p. 226. 

5 Pirson, Langue des inscriptions latines de la Gaule, p. 157. 
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Cinis. The gender of cinis according to the grammarians 
varies in the literature between masculine and feminine. If 
we may judge from the examples given by Neue,’ its use as 
feminine is for the most part late. It is feminine once in 
Spanish inscriptions, obviously because it is felt as another 
term for the person of a woman. 

Abundantia famula dei, etc.; nam cinis est magna, I. H. C. 
3066. 
Plebs. Though in its proper sense feminine, a word of 
this kind would in common parlance be felt as masculine as 
the following example shows: 

Plebs aere conlato huius tituli honore contentus impe(n)sam 
remisit. 34. 

Proles. The change in gender of proles is due to the fact 
that it has ceased to be poetical and has become plain prose 
for filius, or in the plural, liberi. Examples are numerous 
enough to show that the change is not exceptional, but 
authoritative. Meos proles. I. H. C. 12; suorum prolium. 
I. H. C. 149; prolisuo. I. H. C. 231. 

Slightly different are others in most of which the gender 
follows declension, but individual explanation is preferable. 

Caelum, Pelagus. Here fall of the neuter is illustrated. 
Pelagus? naturally would not maintain itself as neuter. 
Caelum, however, is masculine more than once even in Pe- 
tronius.’ 

Transgrediens celos .. verbum repperit, etc., I. H. C. 361°; 
Undivagumque maris pelagum habita (re suetos) haula tenet 
homines, etc. I. H. C. 484. 

Dogma. A word of this type borrowed from the Greek 
would naturally fall into 1st declension and be treated as fem- 
inine.* Per omnia inlustrissimi viri affatim fuit dogma sancta. 
a. 

Frons. The citations of frons, masculine, practically all 
come from the older period of the language.5 Among these 
is included the one example from these inscriptions, an epitaph 
dating about the 2nd century, a.p. Elsewhere in Spanish in- 


1L. c., 1, p. 978. 
? Bonnet, l.c., p. 217, n. 3, and p. 375; Neue, I. c., 1, p. 504. 

39. 11; 45. 6. 

*Pirson, 1. c., p. 156; Carnoy, l. c., p. 227; Petronius, 44. 16; 45. 28. 
* Neue, I. c., 1, p. 982. 
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scriptions frons is feminine. We are therefore dealing with 
an archaism; unless one prefer to think of the influence of 
mons, pons, etc. cum fronte templi ... vetustate corrupto, 4085. 

Ordo. We should expect ordo to weaken, since it is mas- 
culine by exception. Judged by its modifier it is feminine in 
one example. Since it is masculine as a rule here and so in its 
French derivative, one might suggest the analogy of virgo, 
multitudo, aud other feminine words in-o temporarily at work 
and affecting the gender in this case. 

Per ordine(m) sexta(m). I. H.C. 149. 

Tumulus. Words of this type occur in connections where 
it is not possible to tell their gender, e. g., in hoc tumulo. An 
exception to this is found in a mutilated epitaph of the 7th 
century. It is best to draw no inference. 

Tumulum (Nom.) Mauru,etc. I. H. C.61. cf. Hic tumulus, 
5478. 

Use of Singular for Plural. 

Anta. M. Egnatius Venustus . . . statuam et scamna mar- 
morea et antam marmoravit de sua pecunia dedit. 1066. 

The use of this word in the singular is unique,? and is due 
to a simple change in the meaning rather than to confusion or 
arbitrary mistreatment. From pillars or columns in front of 
a temple, it passed by an easy and natural gradation to the 
meaning, ostium or vestibulum, and hence the change to sing- 
ular was obligatory. Other readings are suggested and the 
idea is an afterthought, but the text is authoritative. 

Flabrum. In the use of fabro for flabris, the writer has 
become callous to the sense of flabra as puffs or successive 
blasts of wind; to him it has lost its poetic force and has a 
singular, which is synonymous with spiritus or flatus. One 
other example is cited.” 

Divino et flabro animas creas. I. H. OC. 385. 

Conjugations. 

Spanish inscriptions do not differ from folk Latin in general 
in the confusion between different conjugations. Whether one 
prefers to say that the change is merely in orthography, or is 
conversational, or a means of applying pronunciation in writ- 
ing, the phenomena are, within bounds, everywhere the same. 


*Cf. Thesaurus Linguae Latinae; Neue, 1. c., 1, p. 675. 
Neue, c., 1, p. 695. 
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é replaced by i. 

Liciat, 63277; lugit, I. H. C. 123; iacis, 3453. 

Disappearance of i before a vowel.” 

Blandens, I. H, C. 214. 

Rarely in these inscriptions does the imperfect -ibam for 
-iebam occur. The change is conversational and as it appears 
elsewhere *, we should expect to find many examples here. 
Only one is at hand. 

Servibat. I. H. C. 227. 

Forms due to Extension. 

The tendency to level verb forms by extending perfects in 
v is noticeable in two ways. 

1. In that class of verbs of the 4th conjugation which in the 
literature admit of a perfect in ii or ivi both forms are found, 
but the latter has the preference in inscriptions more recently 
found. Although the form in t# was popular, Bonnet‘ has 
found the same true of Gregory’s Latin; this extension is a 
vulgar Latin principle.® 

Transivit. I. H. C. 138, 148; sepelivit. I. H. C. 335; ob- 
dormivit. I. H. C. 21; subivit. I. H. C. 132, 222; munivit, 
3270. But: adierit, 1963; exierit, 1964; audierit, 5439 3 2; 
petiit, I. H. C. 223 and obiit always. Though redivit is 
the reading in: redivit in pace. I. H. C. 403, and the form is 
not impossible,* the phrasing shows that requievit in pace is 
almost certainly correct. 

2. One verb, pono, has a perfect both in wi and vi.?'_ Posivit, 
147, 6302. 

Remaking of Irregular or Defective Verbs. 

It was entirely in keeping with folk Latin usage to make 
over and employ as regular verbs certain irregular ones, or to 
supply the parts of defective verbs. The principle is not new 


* Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes, 2, p. 160; Carnoy, 
l. c., p. 38; Bonnet, |. c., pp. 427 and 428. 

*Carnoy, I. c., p. 44. 

* Bonnet, |. c., p. 419, n. 1; Lindsay, 1. c., p. 491;.Nyrop, Grammaire 
historique de la langue francaise, 2 pars. 156 and 159. 

*L. c., p. 439; Lindsay, 1. c., p. 506. 

® Nyrop, l. c., 2, par. 170. * Neue, I, c., 3, p. 432. 

*Carnoy, I. c., p. 252; Pirson, I. c., p. 151. 

* Densusianu, Histoire de la langue roumaine, p. 155, par. 72; Meyer- 
Liibke, 1. c., 2, pars. 247 and 248; Carnoy, l. c., p. 105; Pirson, 1. c., p. 
149; Bonnet, 1. c., p. 434, n. I and refs. 
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and needs no discussion here. However, it displays itself in 
striking fashion in two verbs in Spanish inscriptions : 

Offero. Hoc opus a nobis offertum idem ecclesiae perenni 
sit iure concessum. I. H. C. 259. 

Romance derivatives require such a form, and it is posited 
by scholars, but starred by certain ones as not existing. 

Ferio. The same ignorance or bold daring is exhibited in 
giving to this verb a past participle; but when none existed in 
classic Latin, one was made in vulgar Latin. No other 
examples of this have been collected.* 

Exceptus spiritus arce dominica, Piscator obiit prilula fer- 
itus, etc. I. H. C. 213. 

Forms due to Analogy. 

Adesse gives the Future aderit 5439 "+", a form cited 
by Rénsch* and others. It is a late form* and is no doubt a 
generalization from the other persons. 

Audere. If the reading be correct auserit appears in one 
inscription. Though unusual, it is not impossible.’ Buecheler 
(cf. note on inscription), however, objects to the reading and 
suggests hauserit, which creates other difficulties. Si qui de 
meis super eos annos auserit post obitum meum ... (remo- 
vere...) Eph. Ep. 8. 30. 

Canere. This verb written camui can apparently be ex- 
plained by the influence of the compounds on the simple verb. 
Servius * while naming the form canui seems to have in mind 
the compounds, as his citations show. Only one other ex- 
ample of this form is given.?. Furthermore the compounds 
were not common outside of poetry. But apart from this, 
reduplicative perfects tend to lose reduplication and new 
perfects are made modeled after the majority which 
are regularly formed. Just as cado gives caduit,® so might 
cano give canuit and this is offered as a possible explanation 


*Cf. K6rting, Worterbuch; Nyrop, l. c., 2, par. 106. 5°; but cf. 
Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, par. 435 (end). 

*Grandgent, |. c., pars. 108 and 434. 

*Itala und Vulgata, p.521; Lindsay, I. c., p. 510. par. 53. 

* Neue, I. c., 3, p, 603. ~ Neue, l. c., 3, p. 109. 

* Georgics, 2, 384; Neue, 1. c., 3, p. 371. 

* Cf. Thesaurus. * Neue, I. c., 3, p. 372. 

*Lindsay, 1. c., p. 509; Nyrop, 1. c., 2, par. 196; Grandgent, 1. c., par. 
430. 
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of the form. A first impulse is to think of confusion with 
the verb caneo,) but this is remote and the verb not common. 

(Hic) recubat ... Samuel... (q)ui canuit of(f)icium. 
I. H. C. 214. 

Scandere. Scendens Chr(istu)s in altum captivam duxit 
captivitate(m). I. H. C. 255. 

The participle written scendens at once suggests the in- 
fluence of conscendere; all the more so, since the phrase is a 
stock one and conscendo is the verb used. Cf. qui temnens 
fluida conscendit lucida caeli. I. H. C. 218; aethera... con- 
scendere. I. H. C. 219. It is probably not a question of 
spelling, as Carnoy? has shown that the vowel a is well pre- 
served in Spanish inscriptions. The text is also intact at this 
point and the prefix con seems not to have been lost. 

Deponent Verbs. 

The peculiarities of deponents are largely those of folk 
Latin everywhere.* The results only are recorded. 

1. Deponents with passive meaning. 

The number is not large, and is limited practically to com- 
pounds of fari, all of which occur in the past participle. 
However the examples in the literature are late.* 

Prefatus rex revertens ... obiit, etc. I. H. C. 474; Quis 
nobit suprafatum . hunc ... mundum totum despiciad. I. H. 
C. 214. Also praeconari.® 

Hic macte celeber libris preconatus et ymnis. I. H. C. 218. 

2. Deponents that have assumed active form.® 

Hanc imitare velis. I. H.C. 258; Depreco vos. I. H.C. 
496. 

The reverse process, when a verb non-deponent in classical 
Latin becomes deponent,’? is more rare. It is archaic and 
appears to have been kept up by later writers. Petronius has 
a certain number of examples.® 

Si quis voluerit rogare ... ut eis veniam co(n)cedatur 
d(ominu)s. I. H. C. 284. 


* Bonnet, 1. c., p. 423. 
*Carnoy, I. c., p. 252; Pirson, |. c., p. 153 and refs. 
* Neue, I. c., 3, p. 44. 
*Kithner, Ausfihrliche Grammatik, 2, p. 83. 8. 
* Carnoy, I. c., p. 252. * Bonnet, 1. c., p. 411. 
*Arminius a Guericke. De linguae vulgaris reliquiis apud Petro- 
nium et in inscriptionibus parietariis Pompeianis. Diss. 1875, p. 50. 
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II. VocABULARY. 


Extension of Meaning. 


It will be seen that most of the words to be considered here 
are drawn from Christian inscriptions; the idea in them is 
usually figurative, yet developed in such a way that the classic 
or fundamental meaning is generally in sight. It is therefore 
preferable to think of development or extension rather than 
of actual change of meaning. Many of these terms are but 
attempts to translate expressions from the Vulgate. Christian 
writers found no terms in classic Latin to express the new and 
spiritual concepts of their faith and were forced to employ 
well known words in an altered sense to convey their mean- 
ing. Thus the vocabulary of war, of the arena, of politics, 
of everyday life is called upon to this end. 

Substantives. 

Aevum, Meta. These two words illustrate very well two 
opposite tendencies in extension; the first, use of abstract for 
concrete; the second, of concrete for abstract. Aevum from 
age, generation, easily passes into the meaning of world, and 
in ecclesiastical writers is synonymous with mundus. 

Anerius famulus, etc——migravit ab hoc aevo. I. H. C. 378. 

Meta is seen in good Latin with many figurative meanings, 
beneath all of which lies the idea of goal. But, though the 
poets use it with the Gen. aevi as a periphrasis for annus, meta 
seems to have gone not quite so far as in the following epitaph 
where it is used absolutely for annus. 

Hic requiescit cui decies quina(s et duas per) metas 
regendi monacos incubuere, I. H. C. 390. 

Athleta. From its signification as wrestler, the word even 
in classic Latin had come to be applied to one who had become 
proficient in anything, or gained the mastery by dint of 
struggles. It is apparently only in the Church Fathers that 
the idea developed of one who was careful to strive after vir- 
tue, a spiritual champion.? 

Athletis . . . iungitur rite celestibus. I. H. C. 213. 

Centuria. This word was employed not only as a military 
term, but by Varro and others was used in connection with a 


ie Goelzer, Etude lexicographique et grammaticale de la latinité de St. 
Jérome, p. 242, ? Cf. Forcellini-de-Vit. 
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plot of ground containing a certain number of acres. No 
doubt this is the point of departure for the meaning district, 
canton, in which sense it seems to be found in Spain exclus- 
ively. 

Centuriae Ores(is), Manens(is), etc. ... posuerunt. 1064; 
ex 9 (centuria) Ulia Inca, etc. Eph. Ep. 8, 110, 126, 128. 

Codex. Nec per multiplices abaco splendente gavessas Po- 
nentur nitidae codicis arte dapes. I. H. C. 379». 

This inscription was found in a dining room and codex ap- 
parently means table. The application seems new, but comes 
from the sense of codex as board. It is like our “ festal board”. 

Corpusculum. A word used by Plautus as a term of en- 
dearment and by the philosophers as atom. In inscriptions it 
signifies body of the dead, corpse, in which sense the idea of 
endearment is not lost.? 

In isto sarcofago reco(n)ditu(m) iacet corpusculu(m)... 
Levanto, etc. I. H. C. 523. 

Cupa. It is only in inscriptions and largely in African in- 
scriptions * that cupa, strictly speaking a cask or wine vessel, 
develops the subsidiary idea of urn or niche for the ashes of 
the dead. It is therefore exceptional in sphere and meaning. 

Caelia Quartilla fecit patri cupa(m), 6178. 

Exitus. Marin(ia) Catina exitum et memoriam fecit Si- 
licio Donato,6109._ Probably concrete for sepulcrum ; Olcott,‘ 
exsequiae. Its meaning is partly fixed by the context, since it 
is coupled with memoria. 

Funus. None of the classic meanings apply with perfect 
accuracy in the sentence which follows, yet the difference is 
slight. It may best be rendered, wound or grief,® the idea 
being that it is so poignant as to cause death. 

Fletibus ecce tuis renovasti funus opertum. I. H. C. 34. 

Fossa, Hospitium. From the idea lodging-place, hospitium 
becomes synonymous with domus,’ but also in ecclesiastical 
Latin it develops the further notion of monastery and finally 
tomb. Rendered exactly in this last connection, it is “last 


*Cf. Hiibner’s note on inscription, 1064. 

* Cf. Thesaurus; Bayard, 1. c., p. 129; Olcott, Studies in Word-for- 
mation of the Latin Inscriptions, p. 251. 

*Cf. Thesaurus; J. Schmidt, Philologus, 46. 163; Kiibler, Archiv, 
8. 188. *L. c., p. 42. 

Pirson, l. c., p. 259. ‘*Pirson, c., p. 256. Forcellini-de-Vit. 
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resting place”. Not different, though less complimentary, is 


fossa. 
Aneni Ammedi per mag(istrum) Flaisicum hospitio Ammi, 


etc., 5763; Respicis angustum praecisa rupe sepulcrum, hos- 
pitium Honorii, etc. I. H.C. 49; Ista vorax fossa... Dominici 
continet ossa. I. H. C. 129. 

Inimicus. This word is applied in a special sense by writers 
of the Christian inscriptions to the great enemy, the Devil. It 
is, therefore, an attempt to give the personal idea of the Vul- 
gate and is only one of many pseudonyms ' used by the Church 
Fathers. This is a narrowing of its meaning, but is interest- 
ing as furnishing the exact basis for the Romance derivative, 
which in certain early poems maintains the precise force of 
the original.? 

Ut cognoscens inimicus confusus abscedat. I. H. C. 334. 

Lacus. Limited almost exclusively in classic Latin to a 
reservoir of some kind for liquids and in late Latin applied to 
a receptacle for grain. Developing along this line it could be 
employed by churchmen to denote any cavity and so in the 
Vulgate renders pit, den, etc.* It is thus synonymous with 
Specus.* 

Ubi Daniel missus est in lacum leonum. I. H. C. 370, 466. 

Lavacrum. In reality post-classic for bath. In Christian 
terminology it readily assumed the meaning of baptismal font 
and further might denote the act of baptism itself. 

Nondum quos dominus vocavit purgatos unda_labacri. 
LEC. 

Libra. Used of equipoise of mind and symmetry of 


character. 

In te libra morum, in te modestia tenuit regnum. I. H. C. 
4134. 

Lictor. Tyberius (1)ictor famulus dei vi(x)it annos plus 
minus XIII. I. H. C. 314. 

In Hiibner’s view* this word represents either a church 


* Bayard, 1. c., p. 272; Goelzer, 1. c., p. 231. 
*Commol ovo ganar el mortal enemigo—Poema de Fernan Gon- 
zalez, 6e. Assy guiso la cosa el mortal enemigo. Ibid, 216, and often. 
* Forcellini-de-Vit, Joseph . . obsistente Ruben, in lacum demissus. 
Gen. 37. *Pruden. Cath. 4. 65. 
*Goelzer, 1. c., p. 91; Prud. Peristeph. VI. 29. 
*Cf. note on inscription. 
28 
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officer or a public official. If the former, we are possibly con- 
sidering an interesting example of the passing over of a 
pagan technical term into ecclesiastical usage with a new 
meaning. As a matter of fact, lictor, in the Vulgate, means 
almost any attendant or messenger.t But one wonders if 
lector may not be meant.? 

Machina. The notion of complication, involved appliance 
usually lies in machina, the fundamental idea in which is 
mechanical contrivance. Not even Lucretius’ machina mundi 
is free from this interpretation. Below it stands for edifice, 
temple. 

Resurgit a preceptis divinis hec machina sacra. I. H.C. 149. 

Maiores. Equivalent to parentes (?). This meaning is 
plausible. but not certain. If correct, maiores is used because 
the reference is to a slave, who could not be said to have 
parentes, and from this point of view the example is unige.* 

Corinthus Sex. Marii ser.ann. XX quem sui maiores supe- 
raverunt. 2269. 

Memoria, papilio. In Spanish as in Gallic inscriptions,‘ 
memoria has developed into tomb. 

Hic est memoria ubi requiescit benememoria Meliosa, I. H. C. 
186. Papilio developed in two directions: appealing to the 
eye, it expressed both tent and butterfly, as they bore some re- 
semblance. As chrysalis it could also express soul or spirit of 
the dead, a meaning it has only below:*® ut . . . volitet meus 
ebrius papilio, 2146. 

Nympha. Bath. A good example of the appropriation of 
poetical words and uses by such writers. He is within his 
rights, however, as it occurs in a metrical inscription. 

Qui... instituisti nymphas calidas, 6102. 

Obtutus. The examples here represent a slight advance in 
the use of obtutus. In good Latin it means glance of the eye 
and in most cases the complement, oculorum, is expressed. 
Bonnet * questions the concrete use of the word and certainty 
is hard to attain. Bayard? renders visus and we are safe in 


*Forcellini-de-Vit, Misit Saul lictores ut David raperent, 1 Kings, 
19. 20. 

*Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae Latinitatis. 

° Cf. note on inscription. * Pirson, 1. c., p. 259. 

Olcott, 1. c., p. 86. *L.c., p. 261, n. 4. ‘Le p 
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so taking it here. The writer is trying to convey the idea 
“sacred in thy sight”. 

Clareat hoc templum obtutubus sacrum demonstrans, etc. I. 
H. C. 149. 

Corusco fruitur caelitus gaudio obtutu domini. I. H.C. 213. 

Pedatura. First a definite space measured off in feet; then 
a plot or field, especially one suited to planting of vines. Fi- 
nally a place for burial. 

Paedatura T. I(ulii) Valentis, 2651. 

Pietas. As pietas expresses abstractly the affection of child 
for parent, so it is not remote for it to become concrete and 
denote one of the two persons entering into that relation. 
Italian pietd implies such a usage. In late Latin it was also 
applied as a title of respect to emperors.’ Below it is the 
same as filius. 

Victor pater sue pietatifecit. Eph. Ep. 9. 56. 

Princeps. It is doubtful if princeps, in the early period of 
the empire at least, was the equivalent of rex. The line of 
distinction is close, but it is perhaps better to say that princeps 
was aeuphemism for rex. Such a distinction would gradually 
be lost and perhaps earliest in the provinces. In very late in- 
scriptions of Spain, say 7th or 8th century, princeps is no 
longer “first man”, but is synonymous with res, as its con- 
junction with regina shows. 

Adefonsus princeps cum coniuge, . . regina, etc. I. H. C. 252, 
254, 465. Cf. Ego Sanccius rex ...cum uxore mea Urraca 
regina. I. H. C. 283. 

Sepultura. By substitution for the thing resulting, sepult- 
ura becomes tumulus or sepulcrum.? 

Quisquis conspicis hoc sepulturae opus. I. H. C. 336. 

Suffragium. The steps here are: vote, prayers to the saints 
for one’s-self or the souls of the dead below, and finally the 
sacraments.* 

Pro anima nostraque orare non pigeat qualiter vestris adiuti 
suffragiis ... habeamus, etc. I. H. C. 283. 

Virtus. Hic iacent ...ossa quorum virtute deus quotidie 
multa fecit miracula. I. H. C, 244. 


*Du Cange. 
*Du Cange, Glossarium; J. E. Church, Archiv, 13. 427. 
Forcellini-de-Vit. 
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The process? by which virtus moved from the classic Latin 
meaning bravery to that of “relics”, among the Church 
Fathers, can be traced by the help of this inscription. Its con- 
nection in Romance is close enough to make citation worth 
while.? 

Verbs. 

Aedificare. Equivalent to exstruere. Such examples are 
wanting in the literature, but are plentiful in ecclesiastical 
Latin and especially in inscriptions.’ 

Chr(ist)e... qui aedificasti hanc haram ... ex(audi) eos, 
etc. I. H.C. 483. 

Dare. Donare was not infrequently used in classic Latin 
with the meaning and construction of dare; the reverse is not 
so evidently true and certainly not in the stereotyped phrase 
given below. One would expect the distinction not to be pre- 
served. 

L. Fonteio . . . aedilicis honorib(us) ab ordini dato, 6095. 

Glutinare, Migrare. Taken alone these verbs have their 
strict meaning, but as a part of phrases they deserve attention. 
The one is used in a periphrasis referring to burial and has 
no particular rendering, the other refers to death and may be 
translated “ departed this life”, “ journeyed from this world”, 
etc. 

Levanto quod humo glutinatus est. I. H. C. 523. Anerius 
. .. migravit ab hoc aevo, etc. I. H. C. 378. 

Perorare. In literal value a legal and rhetorical term. In 
ecclesiastical Latin it reverts to the idea of the simple verb 
orare. Lector.... nunc flecte, peroro. I. H. C. 219. 

Supervivere. Rarely used in the literature, but conveying 
the idea of outlive growing out of the prefix super. Ina late 
epitaph it means live and is equivalent to the simple verb. 

Maria fidelis Chr(is)ti . . . quattuor deni uno supervixit 
annos. I. H. C. 117. 


* Goelzer, 1. c., p. 230. 

* Que y les ayudasse la vertud sagrada. Poema de Fernan Goncalez, 
464. Vala me, dixo, Christo la tu vertud. ibid. 495. 

La Gloriosa lo meti6 in el agua. Do banyado era el rey del cielo y 
de la tierra. La vertud fue fecha man a mano. Metiol gafo e sacol 
sano. Libro de los Reyes de Oriente, 83 ff.; cf. Godefroy’s Old French 
Lexicon for numerous examples. 

*Cf. Thesaurus; Goelzer, |. c., p. 235; Krebs, Antibarbarus. 
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Indeclinables. 

Contra. As applied in personal relations contra was the 
exact opposite of erga. But, since friendly feelings may be 
said to be directed towards a person in the same way as 
hostile, contra would inevitably be influenced by erga and con- 
fused with it. That the distinction between the two was 
remarkably well preserved is proved by the fact that only a 
few examples of this misuse of contra have been gathered 
from the language. The meaning of opposition also lies in 
the Spanish derivative contra. 

Haec qualis fuerit contra patronum patronam . . . monu- 
mentum indicat. 3495. 

Erga. The original notion, opposite to, seems to have been 
local, yet only two or three examples are given. We cannot 
infer that it had ceased to be used.* Ina late Christian in- 
scription it approaches this local idea and may be rendered 
“alongside of”, or “over against”. 

Hoc loco erga meos elegi quiescere proles. I. H. C. 12. 

Qualiter. In ecclesiastical writers, qualiter serves to intro- 
duce indirect questions like guomodo* and is about our “how 
that”. But in these writers are also found examples of 
qualiter after verbs that require an object clause introduced by 
ut, yet in such a way that the proper meaning of qualiter is 
preserved.> The point is that it was brought into connection 
with such verbs. In the following example qualiter seems to 
be the equivalent of ut; the sense is satisfied by regarding the 
clause as the object of orare or in the light of purpose. Its 
meaning is approximately “in such sort as” or “such sort 
that ”. 

Igitur vos omnes obsecramus qui haec legeritis pro eiusdem 
anima nostraque orare non pigeat qualiter vestris adiuti 
suf(f)ragiis vobiscum patriae .. regnum habeamus. I. H. C. 
283. 


’ Draeger, Historische Syntax, 1, par. 262.1 (a) ; cf. Thesaurus. 

* Draeger, 1. c., 1, p. 596, par. 263. 1. 

* Bonnet, |. c., p. 207; Bayard, 1. c., p. 137, n. 1. 

* Bonnet, |. c., p. 677, n. 4. 

*Orosius, 7. 26. 10. Ut etiam clament nosque ad reclamandum laces- 
sant; sollicitos fieri, qualiter conticescant. Faustus, IV, Sermo XVI 
(I. 3, p. 284, Engelbrecht). Dominus et Salvator noster, qualiter ad 
eum post multas neglegentias venire debeamus, nos hortatur et ad- 
monet, etc. 
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Quare. In late Latin quare became quia’, a result arising 
from its use in interrogative and consecutive clauses. This 
was known to occur in the Latin spoken in Gaul and was 
supposed to take place only there? One example, however, is 
found in a Spanish inscription recently found. 

Et castiga illum, quare somniclosus est. Eph. Ep. 9. 176. 

Words new or rarely used.® 

Adjectives. 

Auraticius. Equivalent to auratus and as such is probably 
the only example.‘ 

Tuam equestrem auraticiam poni, 6338?. 

Benemerens. The frequency with which the two members 
are written separately is proof that at first each had its own 
force. Further it was placed in appositive position and prob- 
ably began with merenti, cf. Herennia Secundina, etc. Felix 
ospi(ti) mer(enti) pos(uit). 18; heres patrono beneme(renti) 
(f.) c. 496; Aelius Po(nt)ianus . .. maritae beneme(renti) 
fe(cit). 1139, 1703. Finally it is placed before its noun, is 
used as any simple adjective and the phrase becomes stereo- 
typed. 

M. Herennius ... feci(t) me vivo memoriam . . . mihi et 
Herenniae . . benemerenti libertae et uxori simplicissimae. 
4299; benemerenti Modestus coniugi sue posuit. 89. 

Iduarius (?). Collegia kalendarium et iduaria duo civi 
gratissimo posuerunt. 4468. 

“For celebrating rites on the ides”, Olcott.6 If correct, a 
very unusual word. It is taken by Forcellini to be corrupt for 
Iduariorum; on the other hand, the editors® consider it as 
giving the date of the assembling of the College and deem it 
to be correct. 

Perpetualis. G. Annius pont(ifex) perpetualis mun(e)ris. 


2343. 


* Goelzer, I. c., p. 431. 

*Cf. note on inscription; WOolfflin, Sitzb. M. Akad. 1894, p. 104; 
Gréber, Archiv, 5, 127; Meyer-Liibke, 1. c., 3, pp. 659 and 651. 

*It has not been thought necessary to extend this list to great length. 
A few words of more unusual character will be given and the discus- 
sion limited as much as possible. 

*Cf, Thesaurus; Olcott, 1. c., p. 216 

°L. c. 

* Cf. note on inscription. 
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A word coined and used by Quintilian and equivalent to 
perpetuus.1. Mommsen would prefer to read: pont(if.) per- 
pet. (II) v(ir)alis (cur.) muneris, etc. 

Plaustrarius. Guider or maker of a plough, or having to 
do with a plough. Cited by Georges? twice for the entire 
language, but appears with some frequency in late Latin. 

In iumenta plaust(r)aria iuga ... decernant. 5439 

Nouns. 

Acertas. Qui meliori(s) acertatis erit. 6278%. 


“ Shrewdness ”’, Olcott. Hibner, while retaining the read- 
ing of the original, has thought of aetatis. 


Adiutorium. Taken by Olcott‘ to be equivalent to adiu- 
mentum. It is at a later period that it becomes concrete and 
refers to a definite sum of money paid to a nobleman or to 
gifts, as adiutorium natalis. 

Auf. Celer et Cornelia Flaviana ... adiutorio parentu(m). 
742; Q. Annius .. . adiutorio Q. Anni Fabiani d. d. 3358. 

Adsidua, C. M... . Sulpicia Quinta adsidua eius meren- 
tissimo fecit. 3035. 

Here assidua has apparently assumed noun value, as the 
Genitive following seems to show, and as such has an entirely 
different meaning from the noun assiduus, which is technical. 
The Thesaurus gives no other example. We might render 
“his devoted wife or attendant”. 

Antepagmentum. An architectural term meaning finishings 
for houses.® 

Cum ante(pagmentis) et statuis, 5167. 

Assisterium. Monastery.® 

In suo assisterio era MLXXII. I. H. C. 212. 

Cacabulus. Cacabulus sacris Augustis vernac(u)lus nuntius 
maior. (Cf. Eph. Epig. 8. 198.) 

A bell, here almost certainly used for sacrificial purposes. 
Hirschfeld? took it as an epithet of vernaclus. 

Circumgestator. Occurs in a mutilated inscription and its 
exact meaning is difficult to fix. Circumforaneus, one who 


* Olcott, 1. c.. p. 234. 

*Handworterbuch; Olcott, 1. c., p. 162. 

*L.c., p. 59 and note. *L.c., p. 194. * Olcott. 1. c., p. 128 
*Cf. Thesaurus, v. asceterium. 

* Cf. note on inscription; Olcott, 1. c., p. 253. 
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travels about and sells wares, given by Forcellini, and carrier 
given by Olcott! are substantially correct. This idea is 
strengthened by examination of the examples in which the 
verb circumgesto is used,? and by the context in the follow- 
ing inscription. 

Situlari .. . ser. circumgestator, 3442. 

Comptor. A decorator, taken literally. By metaphor con- 
veys the idea, finisher, maker.* 

Limifex testacei estas qui corporis comptor. I. H. C. 385. 

Deienitor. An obvious compound for “seeker after God”, 
but apparently is found nowhere else;* cf. deicola, deiferus, 
deiloquus, late compounds given by Du Cange. 

Ut deienitores suos . . . iis veniam co(n)cedatur d(ominu)s. 
I. H. C. 284. 

Denudator. Denudator gimanasius Arescu(sae). 6328. 

A new word ® whose meaning is stripper in the gymnasium, 
as gimanasius helps to show. 

Flator. Occasionally found as blower of wind instrument, 
rarely as caster of metals.® 

Excipiuntur servi et liberti flatorum argentariorum aerari- 
orum qui, etc., 5181 5°. 

Limifex. Intima qui penetras cunctorum arviter verax 
Limifex testacei estas qui corporis comptor Divino et flabro 
animas creas (?), etc. I. H. C. 385. 

Taken literally, a maker of clay. This, as an epithet of the 
Creator, is as new as it is peculiar, but illustrates very well 
the need of and fondness for new compounds. The inscrip- 
tion is written in acrostics and this may help to obscure its 
meaning; reflection, however, shows that the writer is strug- 
gling with the notion “man is a creature of the dust” and 
has really concentrated an entire clause in one word. The 
creature himself is referred to by the terms limicola and 
limigenus." 

Misolium. Popular for mausoleum. 


*L. c., p. 94. 

*Cic. ad Q. Fr. 1. 2.6; Apul. Met. 8. 26. 

Georges, Handworterbuch. 

* Olcott, I. c., p. 97. * Olcott, 1. c., p. 97. 

* Georges, Handworterbuch; Olcott, |. c., p. 101 and note. 

*Forcellini-de-Vit; cf. aurifex, L’Année Ep., 1902, No. 86 and 
armifex cited by Du Cange. 
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Hic misolio sub ascia est. 5144. Cf. Hoc maesolium Sem- 
pronia Rufina mater d. suo faciendum curavit, 214. 

Relicticium. Occurs in an inscription not easy to interpret, 
and some doubt attaches to the reading. Perhaps the mean- 
ing is “ fulfilment of vow”, and the word may be akin to the 
verbal relictio, “ bequest”, cited by Du Cange. 

Deo Endovellico sacr. ad relicticium. 129. 

Scribta. Undoubtedly a barbarous form of scriptura.? It 
could also at this period easily be scripta, the plural of scrip- 
tum, shifted to 1st declension. 

Floresindus d(ia)conus fecit hance (s)cribtam. I. H. C. 


454- 
Sessus. Rare verbal, referring in this instance to the 


session of a court. 
In eo loco sedeto neve quis alium in ea loca sessum duci 


iubeto, etc., 5439 + * 23. 

Viratus. C. Flavius ...ob(hono)rem viratus d. d. 3335. 

This is the text, but obviously viratus is put for seviratus 
(written viratus) and is really not a word at all* The 
numeral vi could easily be suppressed followed as it was by 
a similar group. Cf. //vir, etc., for duumvir, triumvir. 

Verbs. 

Bervaliam. Q. Alfius Iulianus h.s.e., etc. Bervaliam. 1210. 

The form is unusual and may be corrupt, but the inscrip- 
tion seems well attested. Mommsen ‘ suggests be(ne) r(equi- 
escas) valiam. Cf. Italian be’ for bene. 

Concustodire. This rare verb is cited by Georges from an 
inscription and a passage in Plautus,> but some MSS read 
custodire in the latter. 

ius iurandum adigito . . . sese pecuniam publicam eius 
colon(iae) concustoditurum. 54397 7°. 

Mellificare. To make honey.* A verb that never became 
common. 

Floribus eternis mellificabit apis. I. H. C. 380. 
Suprafari. Quisquis novit hunc suprafatum. I. H. C. 214. 
The rather free use of fari in compounds and especially 


* Olcott, 1. c., p. 210. * Cf. note on inscription. 
* Olcott, 1. c., p. 50. 


*Cf. note on inscription. 
Aul. 723; cf. Leo’s edition, crit. ap. * Forcellini-de- Vit. 
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praefari in inscriptions and Church Latin?’ points to the re- 
vival of a word used in poetry and formal documents. 

Particles. 

Exundique. Equivalent to undique, but is intended to be 
more comprehensive. It is clearly the result of the feeling 
that the simple wndique was neither adequate nor strong 
enough. The tendency is more interesting than the com- 
pound; it strikes its roots far back into classic ground, as 
exinde, exadversum, desuper and others show. But real 
freedom, almost abandon, in such formations ? comes later, as 
new compounds and Romance derivatives prove. 

Hoc templum decorum . . . exundique amplificatum erigitur. 
I. H. C. 469. 

Sed-vero. This collocation appears in the literature, but 
examples are rare at any period.* It is a conversational 
phrase and its use here helps to show that such pleonastic ex- 
pressions must have entered very largely into daily speech, as 
the reading of Plautus and Terence proves. 

Sed siquis vero hoc monumentum meum inquietare voluerit, 


etc. I. H.C. 336. 
H. MartTIN. 


We Lv’s Aurora, New York. 


*Du Cange, v. suprafatus. 

* Cf. circumundique, Draeger, 1. c., 1, p. 126; exsuper, Carnoy, I. c., 
p. 266; ex tunc, Roénsch, |. c., p. 233; ex invicem, Souter, Archiv, 
10, 412. 

* Draeger, 1. c., 2, p. 99 (b). 
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IIL—LATIN INSCRIPTIONS AT THE JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Vili 


112. Fragment of a marble slab, 0,20 m. wide and 0,20 m. 
high, roughly broken at top and bottom.? The body of the 
inscription is enclosed in a conventional incised moulding, and 
the introductory formula, with a wreath above it, occupies the 
triangular space like a pediment, which is marked off by a 
similar moulding at the top. The line of breakage at the top 
passes through the middle of the wreath, and the part of the 
stone missing at the bottom has carried away almost all of 
the last line and considerable parts of the two lines preceding. 
The text is as follows: 


Corona 
D M 
QVINTIA FELICVLA- 


P RVBRIVS ABASCANTVYVS 
RVBRIO SECVNDINO FI 
PIENTISSIM 

FECERVN 


The letters are small, from a centimeter to a centimeter and a 
half in height, are very much crowded together, and are cut 
in a most vulgar style of a late period. Among the individual 
letters F ELI and T are only slightly differentiated, and are 
as a rule difficult to distinguish from one another. In the 
fifth and sixth lines, at the end, traces of following letters 
may be seen, but identification is impossible. In the last line, 


*The preceding articles of this series appeared in this Journal, 
XXVIII, 1907, pp. 450 ff.; XXX, 1900, pp. 61 ff., 153 ff.; XXXI, 1910, 
pp. 25 ff., 251 ff.; XXXII, 1911, pp. 166 ff.; XX XIII, 1912, pp. 168-185. 

*In the absence of any statement to the contrary, this and the follow- 
ing inscriptions may be regarded as of Roman origin. 
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the first letter might possibly be P, though D seems reason- 
ably certain, and the numeral that followed may have been 
larger than twenty, for about half even of the second X has 
disappeared. 

113. Small tablet of white marble, 0,22 m. wide and 0,125 
high, now broken obliquely from top to bottom into two pieces. 
The two holes for the nails, by which it was attached to the 
wall of the columbarium, are placed unsymmetrically at the 
beginning of the second line and at the end of the third. The 
inscription is as follows: 


RESTITVIvs 

nail hole°M AT T TEDIA 
CALLIOPAE nail hole sic 
SOROR * TERTVLLAE OL I sic 


Both the errors in the text and the cutting of the letters, 
which are much cramped, especially at the ends of the second 
and fourth lines, mark this inscription as the work of an 


ignorant and unpracticed graver. The letter T rises above 
the other letters in three instances in the first line and one in 
the second. In the last line the final E of Tertullae lacks the 
middle horizontal stroke. 

114. Fragment of a white marble tablet, 0,11 m. wide and 
0,06 high; the hole for the nail at the right side is preserved. 
The inscription, so far as it is preserved, is as follows: 


VIAe ROSCI 


ET-HORTENSIAE 
VIX*ANN-VIT- 


The letters are fairly well cut, though in a somewhat vulgar 
style. If the name of the dead child was Salvia, one might 
be tempted to identify her father Roscius with L. Roscius 
Aelianus Paculus Salvius Iulianus, the son of Vibia Salvia, 
mentioned in V, 4353 (Brixia). Under the circumstances, 
however, no identification can be suggested. 
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115. Tablet of white marble, 0,46 m. wide and 0,15 high, 
once used for an architectural purpose, as the smoothly 
rounded edge at the top shows. Both the nails by which it 
was attached to the wall of the tomb are preserved. The in- 
scription is as follows: 


L- SAENIVS FaVstTveg 


The first line is cut im rasura: of the earlier letters there 
remain only faint traces, none of which can be identified. 
The letters of the earlier hand seen in the second line, though 
less deeply cut, are more regular and of better form, and 
display less tendency to vulgarity of style than those of the 
later hand preserved in the first line. 

116. Small tablet of white marble, 0,20 m. wide and 0,12 
high, bearing the following inscription cut in rather small 
letters of the best monumental style of the early empire: 


D- MeSATVRNINAE 
VIX-ANN-I IT 
TIe CLAVDIVS 
ECLECTYS 
PATER:F 


It is barely possible that Ti. Claudius Eclectus is the same as 
Ti. Claudius, Aug. libertus, Saturninus, procurator vicesimae 
hereditatium, who with his wife Saturnina is mentioned in 
VI, 8443, though it is more likely that the similarity of names 
is a mere coincidence. The use of the apex over a consonant 
to indicate an abbreviation, seen here in the last line—F (ecit )— 
was long ago explained by Kellermann. 

117. Small tablet of white marble, 0,195 m. wide and 0,15 
high, with parts of: both nails preserved. The inscription, 
enclosed in a frame made by double incised lines, is as follows: 


Pp. septicl- pionysl 
P sEPTICI: NVAE 
SEPTICIAE- ANTHIS 


| 
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The letters are well cut in a style that tends toward the scrip- 
tura actuaria. Worthy of remark are the cognomen NVA, 
which I have not observed elsewhere, the genitive ANTHIS, 
the three instances of the I-longa, and the Y extending below 
the line. The inscription belongs to the early imperial period. 

118. Small marble tablet, 0.13 m. wide and 0.09 high, with 
both the nails by which it was attached to the wall pre- 
served. The inscription, enclosed by a conventional incised 
pattern, is as follows: 


LVPERCA- 


Luperca as the name of a freedwoman is found also in V, 
580 and VI, 13923; its use as the cognomen of an ingenua is 
of course more common. The most famous P. Sestius is the 
one defended by Cicero, but on account of the date of the in- 
scription, which belongs to the earlier part of the imperial 
period, he may not be considered even as a possibility in this 
connection. 

119. In the Notizie degli Scavi, 1904, pp. 436f., is re- 
corded the discovery near the via Salaria of a large number 
of small columbaria, which came to light when the new Corso 
di porta Pinciana was opened. In one of these chambers 
considerable portions of the stucco wall facing, which was 
decorated with paintings, were still preserved, though in a 
rather faded and damaged condition. Two fragments of this 
stucco, measuring 0,245 by 0,27 m. and 0,38 by 0,36 m. respec- 
tively, together with a metrical inscription from the same 
chamber, are now to be seen in the Museum of the Johns 
Hopkins University. Across the top of the former fragment 
runs a band of green, bounded at the bottom by a narrower 
band of black. Below this on a white field can be distin- 
guished a male figure painted in a reddish brown color, now 
much faded, and beside the head can be read in well-formed 


letters the words: 


DITE PATER 


The other fragment preserves the lower part of a female 
figure, with green drapery, walking to the left and holding in 
her left hand a branch, while an animal that resembles a wild 
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boar runs in the opposite direction. Below in fine black 
letters on the white field is the word: 


CERES 


In the same chamber were found five sepulchral inscriptions, 
the most interesting of which refers to the god of the nether 
regions, whose form was painted on the wall above. The 
text is cut in small but finely formed letters on a tablet of 
white marble 0,285 m. wide and 0,195 high, with holes for the 
nails by which it was attached to the wall: 


ECCE+SVB HOC: TITVLO SITA SVNT-SOTERIDIS OSSA 
(CONSTMPTA - imu] MORTE- SEPVLTA -IACET 

NONDVM-BIS TERNOS: AETAS COMPLEVERAT: ANNOS 
OVM -IVSSAST- NIGRI- pI tis -INIRE DOMVM_ 

MATER NATAB- - DEBEBAT- TRADERE- LVcTvs 
TRADIDIT- HOS-MATRI- NATA-REPENTE SVAE 


A noteworthy feature of this inscription, in addition to the 


four examples of the I-longa, is the extensive use of the apex 
over long vowels, especially in the last distich. A. Stein 
(Bursians Jahresbericht, 144, 1910, p. 216) calls attention to 
one alleged exception, NATA in the sixth verse, but he, like 
Gatti in the Bull. Com., 1905, p. 176, has merely copied the 
error of the original copy, also made by Gatti, in the Notizie 
degli Scavi. The stone has quite clearly NATA. A few 
comments and parallels will indicate the literary and epi- 
graphical background of these verses. 

1. Sub hoc titulo: cf. Buecheler, Carm. Epig. 104, 2, hoc 
sub tumulo iacet. 

2. Consumpta inmiti morte—iacet : apparently derived from 
Tibullus, I, 3, 55, hic iacit inmiti consumptus morte Tibullus. 

3. Nondum—annos: a commonplace method of giving the 
age of the dead, both in literature and in inscriptions, e. g. 
Sil. X, 492 f., bis Cloelia senos nondum complerat—annos ; 
namque bis octonos nondum compleverat annos; Carm. Epig. 
447, bis binos vix dum compleverat annos; ib. 398, quae 
nondum septem compleverat annos; ib. 1132, nondum bis 
denos aetas com[pleverat annos]. 
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4. Nigri Ditis inire donum: Dis pater, who was repre- 
sented along with Ceres in painting on the walls of this tomb, 
is frequently mentioned in the metrical epitaphs, as Wissowa 
points out in Relig. u. Kultus, p. 312 (ed. 1912). For ex- 
ample, see Carm. Epig. 80, Ditis rapuit infantem domus; ib. 
393, 395, 442, 492, 501, 1034. Pluto and Proserpina are, of 
course, usually associated as divinities of the lower world; in 
Carm. Epig. 1058 Pluto and Ceres are both mentioned, though 
in different connections. 

5. The thought of this and the following verse is one of 
the commonplaces of the metrical epitaph, which is illustrated 
by J. A. Tolman, A Study of the Sepulchral Inscriptions in 
Buecheler’s Carmina Epigraphica Latina, Chicago, 1910, and 
by B. Lier in Philologus, 1903, p. 456. Some of the closer 
parallels are Carm. Epig. 367, caroque viro dedit luctum; ib. 
654, liquisti—aeternos fletus obiens invenalibus annis; C. I. L. 
VI, 10096, reliqui fletum; IX. 6281 (=Dessau, 7671), aeter- 
nasque lacrimas reliquit Carpo parenti; Kaibel, Epig. Graec., 
116, €Auvrov Avypov ToKéar. 

120. Small tablet of grey marble, 0,23 m. wide and 0,145 
high, with the following inscription arranged in two columns: 


STEPHA SVLP 

NVS ICIVS-M-L- 
PRIMVS 
Xx 


The cutting is shallow and poor, and the style vulgar in the 


extreme. 
121. Small tablet of white marble, 0,20 m. wide and 0,12 


high, with the following inscription: 


TETTIENA-T-L*-NICE > 
TETTIENA’TeL PAEDRIO 
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The letters are fairly well cut, though they suffer from crowd- 
ing, one result of which is the omission of final S in the first 
line, and the writing of PHI as a ligature in the second. The 
persons commemorated were probably freedmen and freed- 
woman of T. Tettienus Serenus, who lived under the em- 
perors from Vespasian to Trajan. Names ending in -ienus are 
especially common in Umbria and Picenum: Tettienus, for 
example, occurs in XI, 1940, 4114, 4988, 4990, 5372. Compare 
Schulze, Zur Geschichte d. lat. Eigennamen, pp. 55 and 242. 
The cognomen Paedrio, which looks like a masculine of the 
same sort as Primio and Trophinio, for example, I have not 
met with elsewhere. The initial P probably represents the 
Greek aspirate, but the female slave name ®aidpiov could 
scarcely appear in Latin of 100 A. D., as Paedrio. 


Harry LANGFORD WILSON. 


At this point the manuscript of Professor Wilson stops. 
He was stricken suddenly with pneumonia in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on February 21, 1913, and died there two days later, on Feb- 


ruary 23. 


122. Circular urn cover of white marble, 0,24 m. in diam- 
eter, with the usual perforations, five large and four small 
holes, in the middle. The rim on which the letters are cut is 
0,06 m. wide, and the letters are 0,022 m. high. The inscrip- 
tion runs entirely round the rim, the letters being very evenly 
and carefully spaced. The text is: 


The letters are well cut and fairly deep. The wide D, 
round O, and square M and N are worthy of notice. The 
inscription would seem to date in the first half of the first 
century A. D. The same slave name belonging to another 
freedwoman appears in an inscription at Larinum, IX, 762, 
Ortoriae Lochiadi. 


29 


LOCHIAD I: 
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123. Small tablet of white marble, 0,17 m. wide and 0,09 
high, with the following inscription: 
TREBONIA 
+ 
ERO TI1S5 


The letters are rather roughly cut. The inscription belongs 
to Dr. R. V. D. Magoffin, and is on loan to the University 
Museum. 

124. Small tablet of marble, 0,24 m. wide and 0,095 high, 
with the following inscription: 


C- VAGELILIVS 
60-C-L-GEMELLVS 
S - E£ 


The letters are well and deeply cut, and there is nothing un- 
usual to call for remark. A Vagellia — appears in Not. 
d. Sc., 1902, p. 40. 

125. A tablet of grey marble 0,24 m. wide and 0,07 high, 
with the following inscription: 


C-VARIVS CeL 
ALEXSAMNDER 


The letters are fairly well cut. Holes for nails appear as 
usual at both ends of the tablet. A number of men with the 
name C. Varius with different cognomina are to be found in 
VI, 28338 ff. 

126. Tablet of white marble 0,225 wide and 0,12 high, with 
the inscription: 


L-VENNONIVS: 
L-L-DIOGEWNES: 
ANN - LV. 


The letters are well and deeply cut. The nail at the right end 
of the stone is still in place. This inscription belongs to Miss 
Esther B. Van Deman, and is a loan to the Museum of this 
University. 

127. Marble columbarium tablet 0,285 m. wide and 0,135 
high of the conventional ansata type, with the nail at the right 
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side still preserved. The lower corner of the stone on the 
left side is broken away. The letters are lightly and grace- 
fully cut, but the work was done off hand, for the spacing is 
irregular and the lines are not straight. The inscription is as 


follows: 


FELICVLAE 
I L 
ELICVLAE 


It is impossible to say why the inscription of lines 1 and 2 is 
repeated in lines 3 and 4. Lines 1 and 2 fill about the usual 
space on a tablet. Lines 3 and 4 are in letters only two-thirds 
as high as those above, and are crowded close to the bottom of 
the tablet. All four lines, however, seem to have been cut by 
the same hand. 

Several men of the gens Vetilia are mentioned with various 
freedmen and freedwomen in VI, 28640-28644. The name 
Felicula used as a cognomen as here is also to be found in VI, 
34146 (Octavia Felicula); and in the form Felicla in Bull. 
Com. 1906, p. 116, and again in Not. d. Sc. 1910, p. 415. 

128. Marble tablet 0,29 m. wide and 0,145 high, with the 
nail still preserved at the left side. Along the edges of the 
tablet, outside the regular straight lines which mark off the 
field for the inscription, runs a decorative wavy line. The 
inscription is as follows: 


VETTIA-C-L- 
IVCVDA 


The letters are well and deeply cut. A C. Vetius appears in 
VI, 28665; C. Vettius in VI, 28685, and C. Vettius Sabinus in 
L’Année Epig., 1901, 165. In VI, 28695, there is a Vettia C. 
f. Chrysis. The cognomen Iucuda for Iucunda seems to 
appear in but one other place, IX, 6106, and in the index of 
that volume the form IVCVD has an asterisk before it. It is 
‘likely that there as here we have an accidental misspelling of 
the name. 

129. Large tablet of white marble 0,57 m. wide and 0,40 
high. The letters are most beautifully cut, as the accompany- 
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ing illustration shows. The inscription would seem to date in 
the early part of the reign of Augustus. The text is as 
follows: 


OL-RVFVS 
LPVRNIA 
TXOR 


P 
CA 
P-VIBIVS-P-L: 

PAL‘OPTATVS M-L*‘ALEXA 


The lettering is almost unmatched in beauty of form and 
cutting. The five cases of I-longa are to be noticed. The 
letter P, which appears nine times, is in every case cut with 
the open loop. The spreading Ms and the round Os show an 
invariable grace of the best form of those letters. 

The nomina, Vibius and Apinius, which appear in this in- 
scription, merit a brief notice. De Vit, in his Onomasticon, 
says Apinia is the name of a Roman gens which owes its 
origin probably to a town Apina, and he gives two inscrip- 
tions from Muratori 1519, 3, in which this nomen appears. 
The indices of the C. I. L. show a few Apinii in Cisalpine 
Gaul (C. I. L. V), and an Apinius Tiro is mentioned in Tacitus 
Hist. 3, 57, 76; but it is clear that the nomen is one very 
seldom found. On the other hand, Vibius is a nomen found 
in nearly every part of the Roman world. The indices of the 
C. I. L. give the names of scores of Vibii. In fact, there is a 
Q. Vibius Sp. f. Rufus in C. I. L. [X, 5627, a M. Vibius M. f. 
Ru...inC. I. L. X, 3775, an N. Vibius Rufus in C. I. L. 
XII, 5231, a C. Vibius Rufus in C. I. L. XIV, 2556, 2557, 
2558, and in 2590 a .. Vibius Rufus. Rohden and Dessau, 
Pros. Imp. Rom. III, p. 424, think it hardly possible to claim a 
relationship between these last Vibii Rufi Tusculani and the 
C. Vibius Rufus, curator riparum et alvei.Tiberis of C. I. L. VI, 
31544 (=1237). It seems impossible to fix any family con- 
nection for the P. Vibius Rufus of our inscription. The 
second Vibius of our inscription shares his cognomen with 
two other men, T. Vibius T. 1. Optatus, C. I. L. V, 6574, and 
A. Vibbius Optatus, C. I. L. IX, 2027. 
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The cognomina Dama and Alexa of the Apinii of our in- 
scription are not unknown. Alexa is found in C. I. L. X, 
3718, XII, 5038, XIV, 2475; and Dama in VIII, 3567 (used 
as a nomen), X, 867, 1, 21, XII, 3828, 4472, XIV, 4134, Not. 
d. Sc. 9, 1912, p. 48, 10, 1913, p. 24. 

130. Small tablet of marble 0,165 m. wide and 0,12 high. 
The lettering is very well cut. The inscription is as follows: 


M-VIPSANIVS 
IsocHRYSV 
VIX-ANN-VIII 
MEN S+* I I I- DIEB-XIIX 


This boy was probably the son of one of Agrippa’s freedmen, 
and belongs possibly to the same group as the fourteen year 
old M. Vipsanius Ianuarius of C. I. L. VI, 29000, and the five 
year old M. Vipsanius Lupulus of VI, 36557. 

The cognomen Isochrysus, written in our inscription with 
an i longa, is found quite often, e. g. in C. I. L. V, 562, 3206, 
VI, 3985, IX, 1052, 3710, X, 779, XII, 4542, 5112, XIV, 339, 
2408, III, 10, 2846, 4070. It is also found written Hysocrysus 
in C. I. L. IV, 1655, and in its Greek form ‘Io#ypvoos in 
IV, 1289. 

131. White marble cover of olla with cup 0,45 m. wide, 
0,37 high, and 0,08 thick. The diameter of the cup 0,115. 
The accompanying illustration shows the style of letters and 
cutting. The inscription runs: 


The name Volusenus is not very frequent. There are two 

Voluseni mentioned in C. I. L. V, 6796, a L. Volusenus Sp. f. 

Victor in VI, 29513, and a L. Volusenus Lucifer in VIII, 492. 
The cognomen Eumenes belongs also to a freedman men- 

tioned in C. I. L. X, 5299, and is found besides in XII, 729, 

XIV, 1104, 2686, 2687. 

The form Melenis I have not found except in this inscrip- 


VOLVSENA 
CINERIBVS5)LD 
VOLVSENIEVMENES? 
MELENIS)> PaTRODO 
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tion. There is a Maeternia L. 1. Meline in Not. d. Sc. 6, 
1909, p. 458, and a Melenina in C. I. L. VIII, 1758. 

132. A marble tablet 0,475 m. wide and 0,365 high, with 
the following inscription: 


D 


M 


VOLVSIAE ROMA 
NAE MATRI PIAE 
VIX-AN Lxx: 
BONONIVS-SYNTROPH S 
ET VOLVSIVS ASCLEPIADESF 
SIBI SVISQ IN-A-P- VIII INF 
P VIIII 


133. A large slab of porta santa marble 0,59 m. wide, and 
0,295 high. The letters are very roughly cut, in fact they are 
hardly better than deeply scratched. The two lines of the in- 
scription slant upward from left to right. The text is as 
follows : 


COSTANTIA dove with 
IN PACE olive branch 


For a Constantia in the Cemetery of Priscilla (via Salaria) 
see Not. d. Sc. 3, 1906, p. 309, no. 15. 

134. A marble slab, 0,505 m. wide and 0,20 high. There 
are four straight ruling lines across the stone as a guide for 
the engraver. The inscription runs: 


A Xr CO 


VICTRISQVE VIXITANNIS 
VIIII DEPOSIT AV ESIPRIE you. 
HS AGUSTAS MPA IN PACE IN 


This would seem to be the inscription published by Marucchi 
in Epigrafia cristiana (Hoepli, 1910), p. 306, no. 353. The 
first and last words of the last line of the inscription are, 
however, cut as in the reading given above: H SandC RIT O. 
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135. A large white marble slab 0,77 m. wide and 0,20 high, 
broken in two pieces. The inscription, the letters of which 
are very poorly cut, is as follows: 


D M 


VERO VRBA 
PAVSABIT*&2 


For the use of pausare in this sense, see C. I. L. XII, 673 
(=Dessau, Ins. Lat. 2788) : bene pausanti in pace; Not. d. Sc. 
6, 1909, 433: locus ubi requi .. . annis LX pausa... ; and 
Marucchi, Epig. crist. Tav. VIII. In the acrostic funerary 
inscription, which dates 336 a. D., found in Bull. Com. 1904, 
161, pausat is used in another way: Si scire vis lector, qui 
pausat, ca[ pita] versorum require. 

136. A tablet of marble 0,44 m. wide and 0,205 high, 
broken in two pieces, with the following inscription: 


N-SPLENDOR*NON-DIVITIE 
D-ANIMI+« CWRPORISRVE 


C- DATVR> TRANQVILLITAS 


137. A marble tablet 0,33 m. wide and 0,19 high, with the 
letters cut in a most vulgar style. The inscription runs: 


138. A marble tablet 0,32 m. wide and 0,12 high. The 
lettering is of a vulgar type. The inscription runs: 


It is hard to say whether or not a proper name or names are 
to be read here, in the light of C. I. L. 25408: Restitutus 
animula bona et benedicta; and Not. d. Sc. 1903, 282: Iulius 


NO 

SE 

HI 

Q B AWK ))) IN P 
VENE Q 

BONO OCENTIB 
(QENEDTCTOI Q V I BIXI® WA IIII 

DIES xx 
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Benedictus ; and Bull. com. 1905, 309: Innocentio qui vixit etc. 
Numbers 139 and 140 are falsae, but are published here 
again for the sake of completeness. 
*139. A travertine pigna cone from Palestrina. Published 
by Magoffin in A. J. A. 1910, 53, no. 13. The inscription, 
which is not ancient, is: 


M:-MASSEZIS°:V 


*140. A travertine pigna from Palestrina. Published by 
Magoffin in A. J. A. 1910, 55, no. 23. The inscription, which 
is not ancient, is: 


T-VIBVLI£z. 


Harry LANGForD WILSON, Deceased. 
RALPH VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN. 
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IV—STUDIES IN THE VEDA. 


1. The instrumental with verbs of ruling: AV 4. 27. 4, 5. 


This construction seems certainly to have existed in Indo- 
European. (See Delbriick, Grundriss III*: p. 248f. Later, 
but less complete than Delbrtick, and almost wholly dependent 
on him, are the remarks of Brugmann, Grundriss II?: 2, 
p- 534-) 

It is regular with most verbs of ruling in the Slavic lan- 
guages. Delbriick gives sufficient examples for OBulg. and 
Servian. I may add—since Delbriick does not mention it— 
that to this day it is the only possible construction with the 
verb vilad’et’ “to rule” and its synonyms in Modern Russian. 
There are some, though not many, clear cases of it in Old 
English, and perhaps in other Teutonic languages; these Del- 
briick duly records. The Greek language cannot be regarded 
as offering safe evidence, because of lack of certainty that the 
dative after verbs of ruling represents an older instrumental. 
The Latin potior, however, seems a clear case, since there is 
no reason to doubt that the ablative found after this verb rep- 
resents an instrumental—especially in view of the striking 
parallel with the Vedic patyate, the etymological equivalent of 
potior, which also takes the instrumental. 

Thus far the only example of this construction from Vedic 
that has been recorded is the denominative verb patyate “lord 
it over, rule”’, to which reference has just been made. The 
construction is duly recorded already in the Petersburg lexicon 
s. v., and is noticed by Delbriick in his Altindische Syntax, 
p. 133, where he adds (what may be inferred from examining 
the passages quoted in the Pet. lex.) that the verb more fre- 
quently takes the accusative. His explanation of the psy- 
chology of the construction (“eigentlich Herr sein ver- 
mittelst”’?) applies to the Indo-European rather than exclu- 
sively to the Vedic usage, and seems likely to be correct. The 
example quoted by Delbrtick is one already found in the 
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Petersburg lexicon, viz. RV 3. 54. 15: indro vicvair virydaih 
patyamanah, “Indra der iiber alle Heldenkrafte verfiigt”. 
This translation of Delbriick’s undoubtedly. reproduces the 
original better than those of some other commentators, e. g. 
Grassmann, who, in order to make it fit more familiar uses of 
the instrumental, tortures the meaning of the verb (“ machtig 
oder reich sein an”). The Petersburg lexicon does not trans- 
late the passage, but by its general definition of the word 
appears to agree with Delbriick rather than with Grassmann. 
Geldner (Glossar, s. v.) agrees with Delbriick; Ludwig does 
not quite get the point right (“ Indra der herrscht durch besitz 
aller heldenkraft’’). 

Evidently, however, the case would be stronger if there were 
found some passage in the Veda in which another verb of 
ruling is thus construed with the instrumental. This has up 
to the present time never been done. I hope to show in this 
paper that the verb i¢ (iste) is so used in AV 4. 27. 4 and 5. 
If true, this will not only confirm Delbriick’s interpretation of 
patyate, but form an addition to Vedic lexicography, and fur- 
nish the correct interpretation of an AV passage which has 
never been rightly understood. 

The definitions given in the Petersburg lexicon for the root 
i¢ may be summarized as follows: 1) zu eigen haben, Eigen- 
timer sein; mit gen—zu eigen sein, gehdren. 2) verfigen 
iiber ; vermOgen, machtig sein; Herr sein einer Sache; (mit 
gen.) 3) gebieten tiber, herrschen; mit gen.—mit acc. (post- 
ved. ) 

No essential part of this definition is changed in later lexi- 
cons; in particular, no intimation is ever found that i¢ may 
take the instrumental. 

Consider now the AV passage in question. 


AV 4. 27. 4: apéh samudrad divam uid vahanti 
divas prthivim abhi yé srjanti 
yé adbhir mariutag céranti 
té no muncantv dnhasah. 


yé kilalena tarpdyanti yé ghrténa 
yé vd vayo médasa samsrjanti 

yé adbhir maruto varsdyanti 
té no muiicantv adnhasah. 
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Verse 4: “They draw up the waters from the ocean to the 
sky—and who pour it down from the sky upon the earth; the 
Maruts who move ruling over the waters—may they deliver 
us from evil ”. 

Verse 5: “Who give delight with nectar, with ghee—who 
unite strength with fatness (in, 1. e. for, their favorits) ; the 
Maruts who, ruling over the waters, cause rain to fall—may 
they deliver us from evil ”. 

The arguments for the proposed interpretation of adbhir 
icanah hardly need to be presented after all that has been 
said. Remembering the Vedic use of patyate with the instru- 
mental; the clear, if somewhat sporadic, traces of the use of 
the same case after such verbs in many of the I-E. languages ; 
and particularly its standard and perfectly regular use‘ in the 
Slavic languages, the only other branch of the I-E. languages 
which has preserved the instrumental in full force—we can 
hardly avoid recognizing that we have in this expression,a 
lingering trace of what must have been in prehistoric times a 
much commoner construction. Note that even with patyate 
the usage is moribund in the Veda. 

I think it will strengthen our position to observe the at- 
tempts of earlier investigators to interpret these AV words in 
other ways. Whitney says “the Maruts who go about lord- 
ing it with the waters”: and in the next verse, “the Maruts 
who, lording it with the waters, cause to rain”. This trans- 
lation, if it may be called one (it is hardly more than a mosaic 
of words), either means nothing at all, or it is a half-hearted 
step in the direction of our interpretation. Griffith says “the 
Maruts who move mighty with their waters” and “ who rain 
mighty with their waters ’—making the instr. purely associa- 
tive, it would seem, though the second phrase is slightly am- 
biguous. Weber says “durch die Wasser, herrschend, wandeln 
die Maruts”, and similarly the other verse, “Welche Marut, 
durch die Wasser, herrschend, Regen bringen”. The punctu- 
ation seems to imply that Weber meant to separate adbhih en- 
tirely from éganah, and make it an instrumental of means with 
the following verb: but how is this possible with céranti? 


*To use any other case than the instrumental after the Russian 
viad'et' “to rule” would be as bad an error as to say “ich danke 
Dich” in German, 
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All these translations (which appear to be the only inter- 
pretations of the hymn thus far published) show by their 
mutual divergence, as well as their common awkwardness and 
lack of clarity, that the verse has needed further light. | 
trust the present note has removed one more passage from the 
still formidable, though ever decreasing, limbo of Vedic cruces 
by showing that adbhir i¢anah means tout simplement “ ruling 
the waters”. 

2. AV 4. 5. 7=RVKnh. 7. 55. 1. 
svdpna svapnabhikdranena sdrvam ni svapaya janam 
otsirydm anyant svapdyavyusém jagrtad ahdm indra 
ivaristo dksitah. 


The verse is found at the end of the famous sleep-charm, 
AV 4. 5, most of whose verses are also found in RV 7. 55. 
This verse is not found in that text, but is added as an appen- 
dix to it, among the khildni; see Scheftelowitz, Die Apokry- 
phen des Rigveda, p. 86. Scheftelowitz reads the verse thus: 


svapnas svapnadhikdrane sdrvan ni svapayd janam 
@ stryam anyan svapdyavyusdm *jagryam aham 


Pada e is lacking. 

We are concerned here only with the first two padas of the 
verse, Or more narrowly still, with the noun svdpna or svdpnas 
and the verb ni-svdpayd. The form svdépna has always been 
interpreted as vocative, and the AV line has been rendered 
substantially as follows: “O sleep, with the incantation of 
sleep put to sleep all the people”’. 

But there are grave doubts as to whether the AV reading is 
really a vocative. In the first place, several of Shankar P. 
Pandit’s manuscripts of AV read at this place svdpnas—a 
nominative; and this appears to be the reading of all authori- 
ties in the equivalent verse of RVKh. In the second place, 
even if svdpna be the true AV reading here, it is by no means 
certain that it is meant for a vocative; it may perfectly well 
be a nominative (for svdpnas before sibilant plus consonant). 
Although the rule in most Vedic texts requires the dropping 
of final s only before initial s plus a surd consonant, this rule 
is by no means strictly followed out. See Whitney’s note to 
AV Pratic. 2. 86 on the impossibility of formulating definite 
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rules in this particular. Professor Bloomfield’s and my 
Corpus of Vedic Variants, based on his Vedic Concordance, 
will contain some interesting data on this point, showing that 
in most Vedic texts there are at least sporadic instances of the 
dropping of a final s before a sibilant plus sonant. 

In view of these two facts—viz. the likelihood that the 
original AV text read svdpnas, and the possibility of interpre-. 
ting even the form as it stands in our editions as a nomina- 
tive—it seems in the highest degree probable that the AV un- 
derstood this form as a nominative, in agreement with RVKh. 

But what is the construction of this nominative? It is so 
awkward to construe it with the second person imperative 
nisvapayd— being sleep, do thou put to sleep the people ” !— 
that it is difficult for me to believe that this is the original 
reading of this verse,—in view of the fact that there seems to 
me to be a very easy escape from the difficulty. 

I propose for svapayd-janam, svapaydj-janam. This is so 
slight an emendation—jj for simple j after a long vowel— 
that it needs little defense. In the period of oral tradition it 
is probable that the two readings would have been hardly, if 
at all, distinguishable. For aiter a long vowel it is highly 
improbable that any marked distinction could have been made 
between the pronunciation of a double j and that of a single /. 

We should then have a simple and consistent reading: “ Let 
sleep .. . put to sleep all the people”. 

Whether the emendation be considered necessary or possible 
or not, I regard it as certain that the form svdépna(s) is to be 
interpreted as a nominative, and that all previous interpre- 
tations of this verse in the AV are to be corrected accordingly. 


3. Apaskambha, AV 4. 6. 4. 


This verse occurs in a hymn against poison, especially 
against the poison of poisoned arrows. Except for this one 
word, there would be no difficulty about the verse. It reads: 


yas ta Gsyat pdicangurir vakrac cid ddhi dhanvanah 
apaskambhdsya calyan nir avocam visdm. 
“What five-fingered one hurled at thee from some curved 


bow—from the dart of the apaskambhd I have exorcized the 
Poison ”’. 
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The Paippalada version (folio 78a) is very corrupt in spots; 
the word apaskambhdsya, however is correctly preserved in 
it, and for ¢alyan it has the important variant bahvor—“ from 
the arm of the apaskambha I have exorcized the poison”. 

The word apaskambhdé has been the despair of all com- 
mentators. Whitney does not render it in his translation; in 
his note he thinks of trying to make it a part of the body— 
being influenced by the Ppp. bahvor for calyét; he thinks, 
e. g. of apa skandhasya bahvor, ‘from shoulder and arms’, 
i. e., from wounds in them. This emendation would be more 
attractive if the word were ablative instead of genitive. 

Bloomfield renders the word “the tearing (arrow) ”’,, but 
says in his note that this rendering is “mere conjecture”: it 
is “based upon the supposition that apa-skambh may mean 
‘uproot’, or the like, as the opposite of skambh”’. The Peters- 
burg lexicon says “ Befestigung (vielleicht der Pfeilspitze an 
den Schaft)”. Zimmer, AIL., p. 300, says “die Verbindung 
(des Pfeilschaftes an die Spitze heisst) apaskamba (sic!) 
calyasya ‘ Befestigung des Schaftes’”’, evidently meaning to 
follow the Pet. lex., but carelessly misspelling the word, and 
changing the ablative ¢alyat of the text into a genitive, thus 
exactly reversing the real construction of the words. Weber 
says ‘ Widerhaken’, and in his note merely refers to the Pet. 
lex. (apparently regarding his rendering as an equivalent of 
BR’s?). Ludwig likewise says ‘widerhaken’, without com- 
ment or explanation; Whitney rightly describes this as a 
mere guess. Griffith, likewise, says “the fastening band ”— 
making the word, however, depend on visdém, not on ¢alyan. 
Cuny, in Mélanges Sylvain Lévi, p. 79, adheres to the Pet. lex. 
interpretation. 

It will be evident from this (I believe) complete array of 
all previous attempts to explain the word that no commentator 
has heretofore arrived at an understanding of it which was 
quite satisfactory, even to himself. 

In approaching our interpretation of the verse, let me first 
call attention to a stylistic fact whose importance for the in- 
terpretation of this verse seems not to have been realized. 
The first line of the verse is a relative clause—‘ what five- 
fingered one hurled at thee from some curved bow’—. By all 
the laws of Vedic verse construction we should expect to find 
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the “ antecedent” of the relative—that is, the noun to which it 
refers—expressed, or at least very clearly understood, in the 
second half of the verse. I admit there are cases in the Veda 
where this is not the case—where there is a distinct break or 
anacolouthon between the two halves of such a verse, the 
relative being left unexplained. But those are not the type: 
they are distinctly bad verses. I am sure all Vedists will 
agree that an interpretation of this verse which finds in the 
second half-verse the noun to which yds refers will be much 
stronger than one which fails to do so. F 

Now neither ¢alyan, ‘dart’, nor visdm, ‘ poison’, will satisfy 
this requirement, because of the sense; yds is the subject of 
asyat, ‘hurled’, and the adjective paacangurir, ‘ five-fingered ’, 
agrees with it. It must, therefore, refer to some person or 
. thing which can be spoken of as five-fingered, and as hurling 
something. It is difficult to see how the words‘ dart’ or 
‘poison’ could fulfil this double requirement. 

If, then, the canons of Vedic verse construction have not 
been violated here, we ought to find that apaskambhd, the 
only remaining noun in the second half-verse, is the word to 
which yds refers, and consequently the logical subject of Zsyat. 
Concretely speaking, the verse would then mean: ‘ what five- 
fingered apaskambha hurled at thee’, etc., ‘from his (or its) 
dart’, etc. 

The adjective pdficangurir gives us a further tip. It can 
obviously mean nothing but ‘five-fingered’, and it is there- 
fore scarcely possible that it refers to anything except the 
hand or arm of a person, or (by extension therefrom) to the 
person himself. Consequently, if apaskambhd refers to the 
game thing that pdaicdnguri does, it must likewise refer to a 
hand or arm, or the owner thereof. It is certainly difficult to 
see how it could refer to any part of an arrow—as all pre- 
vious interpreters except Whitney have taken it. 

The word apaskambhdé is not found except in this passage, 
but its etymology seems clear. It must come from the root 
skabh or skambh with apa. This root occurs, both in verbal 
forms and in nominal derivatives, not infrequently in the 
Veda. By the side of it, frequently confused with it, and 
always indistinguishable in meaning, occurs a root stabh or 
stambh. The parallelism between these two roots is most 
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striking, and is so familiar to Vedists that it needs no illustra- 
tion. It extends also to some derivatives of the two roots 
(stambha and skambha for instance). 

The Petersburg lexicon recognizes the identity of meaning 
between these two roots, and further observes (s. v. skabh, 
end) the interesting fact that the root skambh gradually loses 
ground to its rival, and in the later language comes to be 
almost unknown. The same is true of its derivatives ; stambha, 
first recorded in KS., becomes very common later, while 
skambha, which is a not infrequent word in RV, is scarcely 
found after the AV. 

The two roots stambh and skambh are, in fact, so inextric- 
ably confused in the consciousness of the language that no 
clear or general division in meanings can be made between 
them. They both mean 1) to support, and 2) to obstruct, 
impede. These two shades of meaning are carried out (of 
course with many finesses in detail) in numerous derivatives 
of stambh; the root skambh has fewer derivatives, and being, 
as we have seen, practically restricted to the earliest period of 
the language, it has less chance to develop. But that it has 
both these meanings in a clearly marked way may be seen 
from BR. We quote here merely one example of the mean- 
ing which interests us most in this paper: RV 10. 76. 4 skab- 
haydta nirrtim, ‘Put a check to Destruction!’ (addressed to 
the pressing-stones ). 

Now no verbal compound apa-stabh or -skabh occurs; and 
except for this one word, no noun is found containing apa and 
skabh. Neither are there any derivatives from stabh with 
apa, except one or two dubious nouns which are more in need 
of explanation themselves than likely to help explain other 
words (apastambha or °ba, an alleged organ in the chest, and 
apastambhini, name of a plant). We shall therefore be com- 
pelled to seek help from the uncompounded roots and their 
derivatives. 

All commentators on this stanza thus far have made the 
concept of ‘support’ their starting-point. It seems to me, on 
the contrary, extremely clear that we have to start from the 
other basic meaning of skambh— obstruct’ or ‘impede’. 

Namely: the root stabh, particularly, in various of its forms 
and derivatives, is distinctly associated with obstruction by 
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magical or uncanny means. More especially, it appears to 
refer to the laming or paralysis of members of the body—by 
any means, but especially by magical or uncanny ones. Thus 
the past participle stabdha, according to the Petersburg lexi- 
con, nearly always means ‘ steif, starr, gelahmt, unbeweglich’. 
The causative stabhdydti shows distinct relations to magic in 
RV. 6. 44. 22 (misprinted 6. 44. 2 in BR.): 


aydm devah séhasa jayamana indrena yuja panim 
astabhayat 

aydm svdsya pitir @yudhanindur amusnad dcivasya 
mayah. 


“This god (Soma), brought forth by might, together with 
Indra held fast (by magic) the Pani: he stole his own father’s 
(Indra’s) weapons, and the magic arts (maya) of the Evil 
One.” The occurrence of may@h in the context makes it clear 
that magic obstruction is connoted by the root stabh here. 
The classical causative stambhayati, according to BR, only 
rarely means ‘support’: it is defined as occasionally meaning 
‘steif-, unbeweglich machen, lahmen’, but most frequently of 
all ‘anhalten, hemmen, festbannen (durch Zauber)’. The 
noun stambha likewise, besides its common meaning ‘pillar, 
column’ (derived from the idea of ‘support’), is frequently 
used in senses closely related to those just mentioned. See 
BR, definitions 3 (Erstarrung...des Korpers, Lahmung), 
and 4 (Hemmung, Bannung durch Zaubermittel )—both fairly 
common. 

This noun stambha is, indeed, not found in any work as 
early as the AV: but that precisely this sort of ‘ obstruction’ 
—namely, paralyzing of the limbs by magic or uncanny means 
—was one of the meanings of the root in the earliest times is 
shown by a number of RV examples. One of the best was 
quoted above (6. 44.22). Another is found in 2. 11. 5: apé 
dyam tastabhvansam dhann dhim gira ...“O hero, thou 
smotest the dragon who had paralyzed—stopped by his black 
arts—the waters and the heaven”. Vrtra is of course the 
dragon, and we know from numerous other passages that it is 
by black art (mdy@) that he restrains the waters. 

Now the root skabh is as we have seen much more limited 
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in scope than stabh, and in fact practically dies out at an early 
period of the language. The total number of recorded occur- 
rences of it and its derivatives is limited: most of them show 
the other phase of the meaning of the root—the meaning © 
‘support’. That skabh might mean also ‘obstruct’ is never- 
theless clear; cf. RV. 10. 76. 4, quoted above, and RV I. 39. 2, 
where the infinitive prati-skdbhe is used of the weapons of the 
Maruts—‘ for blocking (hostile attacks)’. I have not, indeed, 
found any case where a derivative of skabh can with cer- 
tainty be said to be used of magical obstruction, or of paraly- 
sis of the limbs. Both the passages just quoted may be so 
interpreted, but the context does not prove it. But the other- 
wise perfect parallelism between skabh and stabh makes it 
indubitable that this particular kind of ‘obstruction’ must 
have been at least a potential, even if possibly latent, phase of 
the meaning of skabh. In the plain and straightforward 
language of Boehtlingk and Roth, ‘stabh=skabh’, and a 
meaning which is so markedly developed in derivatives from 
stabh, and which is really only a specialized case of a mean- 
ing which is proved to have belonged likewise to skabh, 
surely cannot be denied to skabh. The two roots are seman- 
tically indistinguishable. 

I believe, then, that apaskambhda is a noun of agent formed 
with the primary suffix -a (Whitney Grammar 1148c) from 
the root skabh or skambh compounded with apa.1. The mean- 
ing of the word is ‘one who hinders or obstructs (in par- 
ticular, it may be presumed, the motion of the limbs of 
another) by uncanny means’. I think as a handy translation 
that ‘ paralyzer’ does fairly well. The uncanny means in the 
present instance is, of course, the poison. The apaskambhd 
may refer simply to the hand of the person who hurls the 
poisoned dart (cf. pdvicdngurir) ; but in view of the Ppp. read- 
ing bahvor for ¢alyan perhaps it would be better to suppose 
that it means (by an easy transference) the person whose 
hand did the hurling. 


* As to the use of the prefix little needs to be, or can be, said. The 
general use of apa fits the proposed meaning of the word well enough; 
but the entire lack of other compounds of apa with these roots (for 
the classical apastambha and °bhini are themselves problematic, and 
give no aid) leaves nothing to say about apa in this isolated word. 
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The verse then means: “The five-fingered (hand—of the 
paralyzer) which did hurl at thee from some curved bow— 
from the dart of (this) paralyzer I have exorcised the poison ”. 
Or, if we supposed that apaskambha is applied directly to the 
hand itself, which is also possible: “The five-fingered (para- 
lyzer, sc. the hand) which did hurl at thee”, etc. 

The Paippalada reading, which has bahvor for ¢alyan, must 
understand apaskambhd of the person, not of the hand: “ The 
five-fingered (hand) which did hurl at thee from some curved 
bow—from the arm of the paralyzer”, etc. With this read- 
ing it is best to consider that yds in pada a refers to the hand 
or arm (bahu), which the epithet pdaicangurir (in Ppp. °lir) 
thus fits directly, without any transference. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 
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V.—ARISTARCHUS OF SAMOS.1 


A work by Sir Thomas Heath dealing with Greek mathe- 
matics may be sure of an appreciative circle of readers, fit 
though few. On the purely mathematical side the present re- 
viewer could not hope to say much that would greatly concern 
either the author or his readers, even if a philological journal 
should be thought a suitable means of bringing it to their at- 
tention. But the author has done much besides giving us an 
admirable new edition of an interesting document for the his- 
tory of Greek mathematical astronomy, which indeed forms a 
minor part of the present volume; he presents what may 
safely be called the best history of Greek astronomy and cos- 
mology in any language. In his Preface Sir Thomas relates 
the genesis of his work, which is typical of the growth and 
extension of a true scholar’s studies, once he has conscien- 
tiously begun the exhaustive consideration of a theme which, 
like all things human, looks backward as well as forward. 

Of the scope of the treatise the title page gives an accurate 
description, except that it affords no hint of the detailed study 
contained in Ch. IV of Part II, “Later Improvements on Ar- 
istarchus’s Calculations”. Mention should be made also of 
Ch. XIX of Part I, “Greek Months, Years and Cycles”, in 
which a useful summary is given of Ginzel’s researches in 
Greek mathematical and technical chronology. 

It is to our author’s survey of Greek astronomy and cos- 
mology that we naturally turn; and since it has been already 
said that the book is the best in its field, the reviewer may be 
pardoned if he now directs attention to a number of points at 
which he believes our author to be in error. There are many 
other matters on which the writer cannot agree with Sir 


1 Aristarchus of Samos, the Ancient Copernicus. A History of Greek 
Astronomy to Aristarchus, together with Aristarchus’s Treatise on the 
Sizes and Distances of the Sun and Moon, a New Text with Transla- 
tion and Notes. By Sir Thomas Heath, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 


1913. Pp. viii + 425. 
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Thomas and the historians generally, but some of these are of 
such importance and require so much discussion that they 
must be reserved for fuller consideration at another time. 
Here, therefore, minutiae will chiefly occupy the writer. 

P. 7 our author says, “according to Hesiod, an iron anvil 
would take nine days to pass from the heaven to the earth, and 
again nine days from the earth to Tartarus”. Of course the 
“iron” anvil is a mistake, the reference being to Theog. 722, 


évvéa yap VUKTaS TE Kal Huata yaAKeos axpwv KTA, 


But I have long wondered whether even xdAxeos is correct. 
One naturally thinks of Hom. Il. A 590 sq., where Hephaestus 
(6 xaAxevs) is hurled from the divine threshold and after fall- 
ing all day drops at nightfall on Lemnos. The difference in 
time may be accounted for by the changed location of the 
abode of the Gods, Olympus in the Iliad being presumably the 
mountain, later, as in the Odyssey, the outer heaven. But may 
not the Hesiodic parallel be a revision of the Homeric? In 
that case the smith’s anvil would allude to Hephaestus, and we 
should then read xaAxéos, in Hesiod surely an allowable Boeo- 
ticism. 

P. 9 instead of saying “as Hesiod was the first to call it”, 
would it not be better to say “is”? 

P. 24, n. 7 Heath’s suggestion of xetra for xweirar should be 
attributed to Montucla; see Diels, Vorsokr.® I. p. 20, 1. 20 sq. 

P. 26 Heath renders Hippol. Refut. 1. 6. 1. (Vorsokr.? I. 14. 
1) 88 ypdvov ws wpiopévns THs yevéoews Kai THS Kai THS 
0opas, “ And in speaking of time he has in mind the separate 
(periods covered by the) three states of coming into being, 
existence and passing away”. On this passage see Zeller IA, 
232, n. 3. Zeller says the language is curious, perhaps corrupt. 
In order to understand it we should compare Diog. L. 8. 84 
(Vorsokr.? I. 29. 22) with regard to Hippasus, épy 8? xpédvov wpi- 
opévov elvat THS TOU Kdopov peraBoArys, and Theophrastus on Hera- 
clitus (Vorsokr.? I. 58. 11) wovet xai ragw twa Kai 
Opévov THS TOU peTaBoArs kata Tiva cipappevynv avayxnv. These 
passages show conclusively that both Heath’s interpretation and 
Neuhauser’s, who regarded the words as a definition of time, 
are erroneous. The meaning is simply that Anaximander’s 
theory implied the existence of time, since origination, exist- 
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ence, and decay are determinate, as each has a definite period 
set to it. On the same pages Heath gives the traditional 
rendering of [Plut.] Stromat. 2 (Vorsokr.? I. 13. 34 sq.), 
which I have several times attempted to set right ; see On Anaxi- 
mander (Class. Philol. VII), p. 229, n. 2 and On Certain Frag- 
ments of the Pre-Socratics (Proceedings of the Amer. Acad. 
of Arts and Sciences, XLVIII), p. 687. But our author ap- 
parently has never heard of my studies. Numerous other 
corrections which I have made from time to time are ignored, 
but I shall not repeat what I have said elsewhere. 

P. 42 our author suggests éviouvs for évor in Aét. 2. 14. 4 ( Vor- 
sokr.? I. 19. 38) rérada civar [sc. rods dorépas|] mipwa 
{wypagnpata. In Dox. Gr. Diels set off these words as possibly 
referring to other philosophers, not to Anaximenes. In Vor- 
sokr. he refers them to Anaximenes, but questions éwo. It is 
more likely that we should read éva, whether we supply dotpa 
or suppose an attraction to the predicate. That Anaximenes 
was intended is made highly probable by Vorsokr.? I. 20. 5, to 
which Diels referred in Dox. Gr. The passage is, however. 
somewhat blind, for fwypa¢myara rather suggests the constel- 
lations (zodiac), while the meaning of dornmp for Anaximenes 
is never clear. Apparently he distinguished between planets 
and fixed stars, though calling them all “stars”. Heath, p. 43, 
concludes “that Anaximenes was the first to distinguish the 
planets from the fixed stars in respect to their irregular move- 
ments ”; but this seems far from certain. If Burnet is right, 
as I believe he is, in regarding the “ infinite worlds ” of Anaxi- 
mander as referring (at least in part) to the fixed stars, which 
are thus removed beyond our cosmos, the distinction here as- 
signed as an innovation to Anaximenes is assured for his pre- 
decessor; but even more, the bare mention of éo7epos and éwo- 
¢épos in Homer, whether or not they both refer to Venus, 
ought to give one pause. Furthermore, it seems certain, as I 
shall try to show elsewhere, that the solstices were well known 
from early times (indeed Heath himself finds them in Hesiod), 
and with the knowledge of them went for the early Greek 
scientists the distinction between the ecliptic (sun, moon and 
planets) and the equator (fixed stars). The ‘dip’ of the 
zodiac is a datum of prime importance to Greek cosmology, 
apparently from Anaximander onwards. But to pursue this 
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topic would lead us too far. Suffice it to say, that if the 
knowledge of the distinction is assumed, many otherwise blind 
statements in regard to early Greek philosophers become in- 
telligible. 

P. 43 in rendering Aét. 2. 11. 1 (Vorsokr.? I. 19. 34) our 
author, following Tannery, translates reprpopa with “ rotation ”’ ; 
it is more probably “ periphery” or “circle”, a meaning which 
the word often bears. The same error recurs p. 233, } éoxary 
mepipopa tov mavtés, where mepipopd means periphery). The 
whole passage, however (’Avagipévys xai Tappevidys reprpopav 
THs elvat TOV odpavdv), deserves to be reconsidered. 
Tannery and Heath make yas depend on éwrdrw, which 
gives an acceptable sense, but (unless ovdpavds is here used in a 
special, technical meaning) one which is so trivial as to be 
hardly deserving of mention. It was certainly not the way in 
which Ps. Galen, Histor. Philos. 54 understood Theophrastus ; 
for we read ’Avagimevys repipopav thy elvat, which 
Zeller, IA, 247, n. 1, pronounces a /Japsus calami. That there 
is an error of some kind in the latter passage is quite probable; 
however, it inclines me to think that Theophrastus meant 
something quite different from that which Tannery and Heath 
suppose. First of all we must probably omit the reference to 
Parmenides, whose name does not occur in the parallel account 
of Ps. Plutarch, and whose views were sufficiently different 
from those of Anaximenes, although he also regarded the cir- 
cumference, like the centre, of the cosmos as solid. But I 
suspect that Theophrastus had in mind the statement of Aris- 
totle De Caelo II. 13, 294 b 13 sq., respecting the reasons why, 
on the view of Anaximenes and others, the earth does not fall. 
The earth, though it rests on air, is said to be broad and to 
shut in the air beneath it, serving as a lid (émumwparifew) : da 
yap oTevoxwpiav odK THY mapodov 6 péver Sa 7d 
(sc. ts yys). To make this scheme work heaven and earth 
must be practically coterminous. I need hardly say that in 
my opinion both Aristotle and Theophrastus grossly misrep- 
resented the thought of Anaximenes. 

P. 56 Heath renders xevenBaroivra in Aét. 2. 24.9 (Vorsokr.? 
I. 43.6) with “stepping on emptiness”. This is of a piece 
with Burnet’s version (Early Greek Philosophy 2, p. 135), who 
says that when the sun suffers eclipse, according to Xeno- 
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phanes it “tumbles into a hole”. What Xenophanes ap- 
pears to have meant is that, since the sun is constituted 
of ignited vapor, when it is eclipsed, it is because it has 
entered a region where there is a void, that is to say, where 
there is a want of evaporation. 

P. 61 our author discusses Heraclitus, fr. 120 Diels, and 
quite ignores the final words. Since it is a matter of some 
interest to science, I may refer to my explanation of this pass- 
age in my essay On Certain Fragments of the Pre-Socratics, 
p. 714 sq. 

P. 66 instead of “The earth, he [Parmenides] said, was 
formed from a precipitate of condensed air”, it would be bet- 
ter to speak of “vapor”, which is commonly the meaning of- 
aénp in early Greek thought, as Burnet has rightly insisted. 
It is the typical meteoric process that is described. On the 
same page begins a rendering of Aet. 2. 7.1 (Vorsokr.? I. 111, 
5 sq.). On the whole the version is accurate; but I cannot 
accept Heath’s interpretation of éraAAnAovs as applied to the 
wreaths or crowns of Parmenides’s cosmological construction. 
Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy ?, p. 215 renders éraAAnAous 
with “crossing one another”’, explaining in a note that érdA- 
AnAos is Opposed to wapdAAnAos. Proclus on Plat. Crat., p. 6. 
25, shows that this interpretation is permissible. See also 
Donaldson, New Cratylus, p. 325, and Jebb on Soph. Antig. 57. 
Diels, in his review of Burnet, Deutsche Litteraturz. Dec. 5, 
1908, Col. 3090 sq., disputes this interpretation; but Plato, 
Tim. 36 Bc confirms it. I believe, moreover, that we should 
read éradAnAovs, not émadAnAovs, 
as Diels prints. With this text, where wepirerArypévas is my 
conjecture, the meaning is clear, and éraAAnAovs is reinforced 
by wepurerAtypévas. The close of the passage—and this is due 
not to the translator, but to the excerptor,—assumes a contrast 
between fire and aether, which is certainly false. This is due 
to the loose usage of early writers who equate ‘aether’ now 
with fire, now with air. The final test lies in the relative pos- 
itions they occupy in the cosmos; for there is not a particle 
of evidence that Greeks ever assumed a different order than 
earth, water, air, fire, whatever embellishments they may 
otherwise have introduced. After Aristotle, who identified 
his fifth element with ai@mp, further confusion came into ac- 
counts of earlier thinkers. 
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P. 88 Heath writes: “ Apparently connected with this theory 
of the two hemispheres is Empedocles’ explanation of the dif- 
ference between winter and summer. It is winter when the 
air (forming one hemisphere) gets the upper hand through 
condensation and is forced upwards (into the fiery hemi- 
sphere), and summer when the fire gets the upper hand and is 
forced downwards (into the dark hemisphere) ; that is, in the 
winter the fire occupys less than half of the whole sphere of 
heaven, while in summer it occupies more than half”. This is 
an interpretation of Aét. 3. 8. 1 (Vorsokr.? I. 163. 16) ’Epmedo- 
Kai of yepova pev yiverOar tov dépos TH 
mukvoce. eis TO dvwtépw Bralopévor, Oepeiav tov mupds, Stray eis TO 
xatwtépw Biafytra. Diels explains that one is to supply Tov 
jAvov, which was probably clearly indicated in the original con- 
text, with Biafopévov, and refers for the Stoic view to Diog. L. 
7. 151 tov év dépt ywopevwv pev elvai pact Tov yis 
dépa dua Tov jAiov mpdcw ddodov . . . Oépos Tov 
Neither explanation appears to me satisfactory. Heath’s view 
seems quite impossible, and the comparison instituted by Diels 
does not explain the mechanics of the process. For some 
years I have held it probable that the text is to be corrected 
by transposing tov mupds and Oepeiay 82, when the passage reads 
simply, ‘Winter comes about when the air (which the Greeks 
generally regarded as cold) gaining the upper hand (in the 
cosmic méAeuos in which now one element, now another gets 
temporarily the mastery), the fire by the condensation (and 
consequent settling) of the air is forced upwards, and summer 
when (the fire) is forced downwards’. I communicated this 
suggestion to Diels, but he neglected it in his third edition. 

P. 97 Heath correctly renders Aét. 3. 13. 1 sq. (Vorsokr.? I. 
237. 46) thus, “ Others maintain that the earth remains at rest. 
But Philolaus the Pythagorean held that it revolves round the 
fire in an oblique circle in the same way as the sun and moon”. 
P. 100, however, we read, “The earth revolves round the cen- 
tral fire in the same sense as the sun and moon (that is, from 
west to east), but its orbit is obliquely inclined ; that is to say, 
the earth moves in the plane of the equator, the sun and moon 
in the plane of the zodiac circle. It would no doubt be in this 
way that Philolaus would explain the seasons”. This is a 
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strange construction to put on xara Aogov 
kat oeAnvy, which must mean, if anything, just what Heath’s 
version says. To be sure Heath’s interpretation gives us sense 
where the text gives nonsense: but why should one take very 
seriously the spurious fragments and doxography of Philo- 
laus? 

P. 98 “ Outside it is infinite void which enables the universe 
to breathe, as it were”. Our author, like many others, has no 
conception of the meaning of the “cosmic breathing” of the 
Pythagoreans. For his information I may refer to my Ante- 
cedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories (Harvard Studies, 
XXII), pp. 137-140. 

P. 105 our author seems to me to treat with too much re- 
spect Boeckh’s suggestion, supported by goodly scholars, that 
the movement attributed by Philolaus to the fixed stars was 
the precession of the equinoxes. It may be true, if we con- 
clude (as I think we must on all accounts) that “ Philolaus ” 
is a later forgery; but the discovery of the precession by 
Hipparchus is too well ascertained seriously to think of it in 
connection with earlier scientists. From De Caelo I. 3, 270 b 
13 sq. it is evident that Aristotle had never heard of such a 
thing. 

P. 124 “ Democritus was the first to recognize that the earth 
is elongated, its length being 14 times its breadth”. This is 
a close rendering of Agathemerus I. 1.2 (Vorsokr.? I. 393. 10) 
but may mislead the reader. Agathemerus is a geographer 
and is speaking of the inhabited or inhabitable land, 7) ( oixovpévy) 
y7, although he does chance to say simply 4 y7. 

P. 125 In the translation of Hippolytus, Refut. 1. 13. 4 
(Vorsokr.? I. 360. 16) dxpafew xoopov av pyxére 
éfwbév mpocAapBdvev, we have this curious phrasing, “A 
world is at its prime so long as it is no longer (italics mine!) 
capable of taking in anything from without”. Of course the 
meaning is that its dxuy continues until such time only as it may 
no longer be able to take on anything from without—a case of 
cosmic nutrition, a variant of cosmic respiration ! 

P. 127 our author interprets [Plut.] Stromat. 7 (Vorsokr.? 
I. 359. 48 sq.) in such sort that Democritus is made to explain 
the origin of sun and moon by the theory of capture. This 
view is held also by Zeller, JA, 895 and by many others. The re- 
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port is, however, unintelligent and in part corrupt. As Heath’s 
rendering is at many points incorrect, I will give my own. 
“He says that sun and moon had a beginning. They move 
[this is faulty, as on any view ¢épeo$a should not refer to 
present conditions] singly [xar’ iSiav: possibly xar’ dpynv stood 
in the original, though zpérepov ér« would at first blush seem 
to militate against this view; however, the condition referred 
to in mpérepov ért clearly lies before the real beginning of sun 
and moon as separate entities, as we shall see] having as yet 
no heat at ail nor yet any brightness [Aaprpotaryy MSS: I 
have long read Aapuzpornra, a conjecture which Diels also pro- 
poses in Vorsokr.*], on the contrary being in character like to 
that of the earth; for even earlier each of them had severally 
[xar’ iStav, which is probably the source of the previous xar’ 
idiav] been the raw materials of a cosmos, but subsequently as 
the circle of the sun increased in size the fire was enveloped 
in it”. The assumption that a capture theory is here proposed 
rests on (a) xar’ iBiav (b) yeyovévar yap éxdtepov TovTwv 
mpotepov étt kat’ idiav troBoAnv twa Kécpov, torepov dé 
pévov Tov mepi Tov KiKAov év 7d wip. As 
to (a) this point has been already met. Even if we read xar’ 
idiav, it does not naturally imply that there was no relation be- 
tween sun and moon or between them and the cosmos, as the 
subsequent use of xar’ idiav sufficiently shows. In regard to 
(b) we may note two points. First, troBoAnv twa xdopov, as yap 
shows, is intended to explain the facts mentioned in the pre- 
ceding clause, and can therefore hardly mean the nucleus of a 
separate cosmos, but must characterize the matter, of which 
sun and moon were in due course made, as the bare potency 
of a world: in other words, speaking in the language of Dem- 
ocritus, they were constituted of atoms and void. Then the last 
clause harks back to the statement that at the beginning sun 
and moon were neither hot nor bright, and explains that as 
the circle of the sun increased, fire, which produces heat and 
light, became enveloped in it. In view of the general haziness 
of the report it remains in doubt whether “the circle of the 
sun” means the circle on which the sun is placed or the disc 
of the sun itself. The language, both here and in évaroAnpOijvat 
é&v a’t@ 76 mip suggests a close parallel to the sun of Anaxi- 
mander ; but there is no other evidence for such a view as re- 
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gards the Atomists, and it would be idle to build upon this. 
I hope to have made it clear that the capture theory rests on 
a very insecure foundation. 

P. 154 in the discussion of the whorls of Plato’s cosmol- 
ogy in the Republic, our author is obsessed with the conception 
of ‘spheres’, of which there is no hint in Plato. The whorls 
are rings or bands, and not hemispheres, as he would have us 
think. The point would hardly be worth making, were it not 
for the fact that writers, ancient and modern, pretend to find 
spheres everywhere in Greek astronomy and cosmology 
whereas in fact ‘spheres’ played a small part before the time 
of Aristotle. 

P. 160 sq. the discussion of ‘right’ and ‘left’ in the cos- 
mos is altogether inadequate, and Heath’s conclusion, p. 163, 
is untenable. The whole subject requires thorough treatment, 
which it has never received. That there were different di- 
rections in which the diviners faced in taking auspices appears 
to be certain; sometimes they faced north, sometimes south. 
Hence ‘right’ and ‘left’ referred now to east, now to west. 
So much can be proved beyond a doubt. What remains in 
doubt is just what determined the different position in orien- 
tation. If someone will answer this question it will do more 
than anything else to solve the endless riddles with which the 
subject abounds. A prime requisite is that in the investigation 
data referring to Greek and Roman practices should be kept 
strictly apart. 

P. 186 sq. Heath discusses the vexed passage, Arist. De 
Caelo II. 13, 293 a 27 sq. He recurs to it, p. 273 sq., but does 
not seem to me to advance its interpretation. To my mind 
the explanation is simple. The sentence wodAAois 8’ av xai érépors 
ovvdogee ... paddAov éx tov Adywv is one of those spiteful 
parenthetical remarks of which Aristotle is extremely fond. 
There is no need to inquire who are meant, but it is obvious 
that Aristotle includes himself. With yap ofovrat 
MPOoHKe THY TyuwTatnv xwpav (1. 30 sq.) he resumes 
the main thought, reporting the doctrines of the Pythagoreans. 
The fact that he begins the following sentence (293b) with 
of ye does not militate against this view; 
Aristotle suddenly recalls, as he begins a new point, that he 
has mentioned others besides the Pythagoreans, and makes 
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haste to confine his report to the latter. Passages in which 
his carelessness in marking the lines of division between his- 
torical or quasi-historical statements and his own comments 
on them are too common in his works to occasion much 
surprise. 

P. 189 our author says that Voss, De Heraclidis Pontici Vita 
et Scriptis, accepted Tannery’s hypothesis regarding the rela- 
tion of the alleged views of Hicetas to Heraclides. As a 
matter of fact, Voss published his treatise before Tannery, as 
the latter in a subsequent article in the Archiv fiir Gesch. der 
Philosophie acknowledged. They arrived at the same views 
independently. 

P. 229 our author’s comments on Arist. De Caelo II. 4, 287 a 
11 sq. do not seem to touch Aristotle’s meaning, which is 
clearly that, on the assumption that space is self-existent, a 
polygonal body revolving about its axis would with its pro- 
jecting angles at one moment occupy space which would be 
left vacant the next, when the straight sides succeeded to them. 

P. 314 there occurs a curious slip, “the Chaldaean Berosus, 
who flourished about 280 B. c., in the time of Alexander the 
Great”. This is due to too much compression of data. 


Berosus lived, we are told, in the days of Alexander, but wrote 
his Babylonian History under Antiochus I Soter, to whom he 
dedicated it, presumably soon after his accession in 280 B. Cc. 


W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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VI—NE EXTRA OLEAS. 


A FEW years ago, the Gymna- 
sium at Zweibruecken: celebrated 
its 350th anniversary. In con- 
nection with this celebration, the 
archives of the institution were 
searched for materials that had a 
bearing on the personal history of 
some of the distinguished alumni 
of the institution. Among other 

= things, there was brought to light 
the report of ten year old Johann Friedrich Hahn, who 
later in life won distinction as a poet, and became a founder 
of the Goettinger Hainbund. The report, made out by Berck- 
mann and bearing date of 1764, contains very flattering 
comments on Hahn under the rubrics memoria, judicium, 
and mores, but under the rubric diligentia is found the 
entry extra oleas nonnikil latus. The phrase extra oleas, 
which is not found in the ordinary lexica of classical Latin 
nor in Ducange, for a long time proved a puzzle to the 
Zweibruecken professors, but finally the rector of the Gymna- 
sium, Dr. H. Stich, found the solution. He happened to be 
reading the Frogs of Aristophanes. When he reached verses 
and compared the scholia on the passage, he realized that the 
words éxrés rv éAadv were the original of the erstwhile enig- 
matic extra oleas. He thereupon published a communication 
on the subject in Philologus 1912, 568 sqq., in which he gave 
reasons for believing that Berckmann had employed the phrase 
in the above-mentioned report as a conscious reminiscence 
of Aristophanes. The only question that troubled Stich 
was as to whether Berckmann had been the first and only 
person to translate the uncommon Greek proverbial expression 
into Latin. 

In a note appended to Stich’s communication, the editor, 
Crusius, calls attention to the fact that the phrase extra oleas 
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is found in the Erasmian collection of proverbs,? and, in view 
of its presence there, he rejects the notion that the use of the 
phrase in Berckmann’s report had been due to a personal con- 
ceit of the author. Instead, he advances the theory that the 
expression in question had passed from the Adagia of Eras- 
mus into the Latin vernacular of the schools. In support of 
this theory, he instances the use of the German word Sparte 2, 
which, while ultimately derived from a well-known Greek 
proverb, has for its immediate source the Latin vernacular of 
the academic circles, and these, as Crusius maintains, drew 
upon Erasmus, Adag. Chil. II 5, 1.8 

Without wishing to underestimate the influence of Erasmus 
on the language of the learned world, the writer does not be- 


1Chil. II, Centur, II, Prov. ro (I quote the exact text of the ed. of 
1703, Lugduni Batavorum, Petri Vander Aa): “Extra oleas. éxrds rav 
péperar. i.e. Extra oleas fertur. Ubi quis terminos praescriptos 
transgreditur, aut aliena, nec ad rem pertinentia facit, dicitve. Aristo- 
phanes in Ranis: Ovyds dpwdcas/ E’xrds olce rav édaidy. i. e. 
Irane te concitum/ Rapiat extra olivas. Interpres adagium hinc natum 
ait. Stadia, in quibus currendi certamina peragebantur, oleis per seriem 
positis, utrinque sepiebantur, quas praeterire non licebat: proinde qui 
praeteriisset oleas, extra stadium currere videbatur”. 

*Grimm, Deutsches Woerterbuch, s. v. Sparte: “ Sparte, f. pfruende, 
antheil, amt, aufgabe, hauptsaechlich in der sprache akademisch gebil- 
deter kreise. aus dem spaetmittellat. sparta, besonders in den redens- 
arten: spartam nancisci, eine pfruende erhalten. etymol, wb,6 
3692, und spartam et Martham, pfarre und quarre. studentenspr. 1274 

‘dem wol wieder griech. ordprn, erbgut, zu grunde liegt ; vgl. die redens- 
art omdprny faxes. zeitschr. fuer deutsche wortforschung 1, 365; doch 
vgl. auch ital. spartire, spartare, scheiden, absondern. KRAMER (1693) 
11142”, 

* Ed. 1703 (above cited), coll. 551 sqq.: “ Spartam nactus es, hanc orna. 
H*y &axes, i. e. Spartam, quam nactus es, orna, sive 
administra. Admonet adagium, ut quamcunque provinciam erimus 
forte nacti, ei nos accommodemus, proque hujus dignitate nos geramus. 
M. Tullius ad Atticum lib. 4. Epistola 6. Reliquum est; Zwdpray 
faxes, ravray Non me hercle possum... Idem ad eundem lib, 
1. Eam ob causam, quam mihi dicis obtigisse 2rdpravy, non modo nun- 
quam deseram, sed etiam si ab illa deserar, in mea pristina sententia 
permanebo Proverbium igitur ad varios usus licebit accommo- 
dare: vel cum admonebimus, ut suam quisque personam, quam suscepit, 
cum decoro tueatur. Episcopus es, ne Satrapam agas, sed Episcopum. 
Maritus es, cura quae mariti sunt officia.” etc. etc. for more than three 
additional columns, 
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lieve that the example chosen to illustrate it is convincing. 
The proverb éAaxes, ravryv xéope, with its variations, 
seems to have been popular with the Greeks. A glance at the 
lexicon of Stephanus, or a brief search in the Corpus Paroe- 
miographorum, will suffice to show that. As for the Romans, 
Cicero reveals their attitude, ad Att. 4,6 and 1, 20, and the 
ordinary lexica contain references to these passages. In the 
presence of the weighty example of Cicero, it certainly required 
no Erasmus, influential though he was, to set the pace, and the 
great possibilities of the proverb for purposes of moral in- 
struction must have made it exceedingly popular with peda- 
gogues and the clergy. 

But what are the facts with regard to the phrase extra 
oleas? Stich, as was pointed out above, searched the lexica 
in vain for it. The present writer has been able to locate it 
in several lexica, as follows: 1. The Lexicon Philologicum of 
Matthias Martinius, Francofurti, 1655: “ Extra oleas Aristoph. 
in Ranis: éxrés Then follows the citation of 
the scholiast’s explanation. 2. Andreae Reyheri Lexicon La- 
tino-Germanicum, Lipsiae et Francofurti, 1696: “ Extra oleas 
vagari. Prov. Officii limites transgredi, aus dem Geschirr 
schlagen, aus den Schrancken schreiten”. Then follows the 
quotation, from the Adagia, of Erasmus’ explanation, with 
due credit to Erasmus. 3. Basilii Fabri Thesaurus Erudi- 
tionis Scholasticae, rev. and enlarged by Cellarius, Lipsiae, 
1696: “ Extra oleas vagari, est extra fines legitimos sive ter- 
minos vagari. Vide scholiastem Aristophanis in Ranas act. 
4 sc. 1 sub fin.” The 1717 edition has the same, with the 
addition of the German translation, “die schrancken ueber- 
schreiten, aus dem geschirr schlagen”. 4. Gesner, Novus 
Linguae et Eruditionis Romanae Thesaurus, Lipsiae 1749: 
“Olea arbor ad terminos designandos adhibebatur, unde prou. 
Extra oleas vagari. Vid. Scholast. Aristoph. in Ran. act. 4 
sc. I sub f. Victor. Var. Lect. 31, 10”. 5. Ainsworth’s 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae Compendiarius, 4th ed., London, 
1752: “Extra oleas, Prov. to go beyond the bounds”. It is 
curious to note that some of the later editions of this popular 
work, among them one printed in 1847, make the mistake 
of attributing the phrase “Extra oleas, To go beyond the 
bounds”, to Horace. Forcellini, who finished his lexicon 
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in 1755, does not mention the phrase, and as the London 
edition of Stephanus (Roberti Stephani Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae, Editio Nova prioribus multo auctior et emendatior, 
Londini, 1734-5) does not contain the expression, which is 
absent also from the Lyons Thesaurus of 1573 and from 
Thomas Cooper’s Thesaurus, London, 1578, the inference is 
that the paragraphs just cited from Gesner and Ainsworth are 
due to Faber’s Thesaurus. This inference is further strength- 
ened by Ainsworth’s acknowledgment of his indebtedness to 
Faber, and by the fact that Gesner issued an edition of 
Faber in 1726. The commentators on Aristoph. Ran. give 
no help, except that Kock cites Ruhnken’s remark on Plato, 
Cratyl. 414 B, éxrds Spdpov depopevov, “quod proverbii formam 
habet et simile est notissimo extra oleas vagari”. Kock does 
not state that this remark is taken from Ruhnken’s commen- 
tary on the word Spéyo in his edition’? of Timaeus’ Lexicon 
Vocum Platonicarum, but this information is furnished by 
Stallbaum on Cratyl. 414 B, who, speaking of éxrés Spopov 
depopevov, remarks “quod bene Ruhnkenius ad Tim. Gloss. 
p. 89. composuit cum notissimo illo extra oleas vagari. 

From the facts as thus far stated, it seems fairly clear that 
the expression extra oleas lacks literary support, and, if the 
phrase was really a “ notissimum ”, as Ruhnken and Stallbaum 
contend, one might feel inclined with Crusius to attribute its 
vogue to the influence of Erasmus and the Erasmians. 

But there is an important fact which has not been stated 
above, and which has been overlooked by both Stich and 
Crusius. This fact is that the phrase ne extra oleas occupies 
a conspicuous place in the annals of printing. From 1642 to 
1681, during all but the first four years of the entire period 
of the existence of the Amsterdam house of Elzevirs, the 
phrase ne extra oleas was used by that house as a motto of 
one of its distinctive printer’s marks. The mark in question, 
technically known as the “ Minerva”, may be described as fol- 
lows. The center of the design is occupied by an olive-tree. 
To the right under one of the branches of the olive-tree stands 
Minerva with her left hand holding the top of her Gorgon 
shield, the lower end of which is resting on the ground near 


*r ed. 1754; 2 ed. 1789. Only the second edition as incorporated in 
Kock’s editio nova, Lipsiae 1828, has been accessible to the writer. 
31 
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her left foot. With the right hand the goddess holds up one 
end of a banderole, the other end of which is supported by a 
twig of the lower left-hand branch of the tree. The bander- 
ole is thus made to swing in front of the trunk of the olive- 
tree, so that the legend ue extra oleas, which is inscribed on 
the banderole, is easily read and may be taken in at a glance. 
On the ground to the left of the trunk of the tree sits an owl. 

As to the source of the motto, which was first employed by 
Louis Elzevir in 1642, Willems, Les Elzevier (Bruxelles, 1880), 
p. xciii, had already stated that the phrase is foreign to Latin, 
that it is a translation of the Greek of Aristophanes, and that 
it was taken from the Adagia of Erasmus. He presented no 
documentary evidence of the truth of the last statement, and, 
indeed, his language seems to imply that there is none. It 
is well, therefore, in this connection, to remember that the 
younger Louis Elzevir, unlike the Louis Elzevir that founded 
the Leyden establishment, was a highly educated man. He 
had been enrolled in the philosophical department of the 
University of Leyden, and, after the completion of his studies, 
had traveled extensively for the Leyden house, and had come 
in contact with many learned men. So it is very possible that 
when he had established a business of his own, and was cast- 
ing about for a motto, he may have selected the proverbial 
expression from his own reading, or he may have enlisted the 
help of the distinguished scholar Daniel Heinsius, who was 
the ever faithful friend and constant adviser of the Elzevirs. 
Imitation, doubtless, figured largely in the choice of the motto, 
as it did in the composition of the design. When one compares 
the later book-mark of Robert Stephanus, as found, for ex- 
ample, in Ioachimi Fortii Ringelbergii Andoverpiani Rhetorica 
of the year 1548, and as adopted by Henry Stephanus (cf. 
his Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, and the facsimiles in the 
Didot edition), one cannot help thinking that it furnished 
the cue for both the Leyden “Solitaire” and the Am- 
sterdam “Minerva”. In the “Solitaire”, the olive-tree is 
replaced by the elm surrounded by a grape-vine with clust- 


*“Nous serions fort en peine de fournir l’explication de la devise Ne 
extra oleas, si nous n’avions vérifié qu’elle a été prise dans le recueil 
des Adages d’Erasme. Ce dicton, étranger 4a la latinité, est traduit 
d’un passage d’Aristophane ”, etc. 
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ers of grapes, the philosopher is retained, and the motto be- 
comes non solus. In the Amsterdam “ Minerva’’, which is 
later than the “ Solitaire”, the seeker after wisdom is replaced 
by the goddess of wisdom, who naturally is accompanied by 
her attributes, as described above. The Minerva motif was 
plainly borrowed from the seal of the university of Ley- 
den,! and, when once this motif had been selected, it was an 
easy step from the noli altum sapere (Rom. 11, 20), “ Be not 
high-minded ”, of Robert Stephanus to the ne extra oleas (Ran. 
994-5), “Stay within the bounds of wisdom”, of Louis 
Elzevir. 

The lists of Elzevir publications given by Willems, o. c., re- 
veal the fact that nine catalogues and over 256 of the more 
than 600 editions of works published by Louis and Daniel 
Elzevir, conjointly or individually, have the “ Minerva” with 
the motto ne extra oleas. This number includes such works 
as the beautiful 1652 edition of Meibom’s Antiquae musicae 
auctores septem,? and the splendid variorum Tacitus of 1672, 
as also repeated editions of Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata, 
Comenius’ Janua, Descartes’ works, Corvinus, Adagiorum 
epitome of Erasmus, Vossius’ Clenardus, the Greek New Tes- 
tament, Select Letters and Speeches of Cicero for schools, 
Hesiod, Grotius’ De veritate religionis Christianae, Justinian, 
Duez’ method of French, German, Italian and Latin, and other 
important works in the fields of literature, language, medicine, 
law and natural science. 

When one considers that in addition to the number, the variety, 
and the importance of the works published under the imprint 
of the Minerva mark, the Amsterdam Elzevirs had business 
connections with the whole of Europe, that they were regu- 
larly represented at the great Frankfort fair, that they en- 


*The Leyden Elzevirs were for many years the official university 
printers, and Daniel Heinsius was the successor of Joseph Scaliger at 
the University of Leyden. The mark of Robert Winter of Basle was 
a Minerva with Gorgon shield, spear and owl, and a couple of olive- 
branches forming more or less of a frame for the whole. The design 
is so different from that of the Amsterdam “ Minerva” that near rela- 
tionship between the two seems very doubtful. 

* The vignette at the beginning of this article has been reproduced 
from a copy of Meibom in the possession of the Library of the Pea- 
body Institute of Baltimore, Md. 
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joyed the monopoly of supplying Germany with foreign books, 
and that many of their books were copyrighted in Germany, 
one cannot resist the conclusion that the phrase ne extra oleas 
must have been familiar to the whole scholarly world of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century and of the beginning of 
the eighteenth. To men like Gesner and Ruhnken it was in- 
deed a “notissimum”’, and its employment by Berckmann, in 
modified form, shows that he counted on being understood. 
Even Stallbaum, in the nineteenth century, was probably not 
guilty of exaggeration when he claimed acquaintance with it, 
though now, at the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
phrase seems almost completely to have faded from memory. 
Of course, it might be contended that the phrase extra oleas 
may have been current at the time of the founding of the 
Amsterdam house of Elzevirs, but no proof has as yet been 
presented, and all indications point to the contrary. The mat- 
ter is well worth investigation, but the search, to be profitable, 
would seem to require the resources of European libraries. 


C. W. E. 


1 After the above had reached the stage of page-proof, I came across 
a passage in Pieters, Annales de Il’Imprimerie Elsevirienne, p. 173, from 
which it appears that Adry had already, though in a casual way, con- 
nected the Elzevir “ Minerva” and the Stephanus “Olive”. The pas- 
sage reads as follows: “Adry dit que ce proverbe des grecs: Ne extra 
oleas, signifie ne passez pas les bornes (parce qu’a une des extrémités 
du stade étaient plantés des oliviers) et que les Estienne, qui avaient 
également adopté cet arbre, l’avaient accompagné de cette devise ci: 
Noli altum sapere”. 
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VII—MUMMY-LABELS IN THE ROYAL ONTARIO 
MUSEUM. 


(Second paper.) * 


10. Mummy-label of sycamore; a document of identifica- 
tion; from the Fayim; a rectangle 10 x 4.8 cmm., with the 
two corners at one end truncated; midway between the cor- 
ners a hole is pierced for a cord; thickness uniformly 9 mm. ; 
inscribed in ink, on one side in Demotic and on the other in 
Greek; the Greek is in an excellent cursive hand apparently 
of the third century A. D.; « inclines to the uncial form (see 
Thompson, Intr. to Gr. and Lat. Palaeography, pp. 170-174). 


1Nos. 1-9 were published in the A. J. P.. XXXIV, 4, pp. 437-450. 


> 
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Professor Spiegelberg of Strassburg has kindly transliter- 
ated and translated the Demotic text: 


1. P3-Sy-(n)-tnt-t3-rpi(s3) Hr-wd 
2. mwt=f 1T3-syt-(n)-Hr-wd 
3. p3rmt Pr-bu-pn-h¢ 


1. “ Psentatriphis, son of Haryotis; 
2. his mother (is) Senharyotis; 
3. the man from.Bompaé”. 


Wevratpigis ‘Apywr(ov) | wytpds Sevapve|ridos. 


WVevratpigis: Yev-=son of; Tatpi¢is=Ta-t-rpi, “She who 
belongs to Triphis ”, i. e. the goddess of Triphion or Athribis 
of the South, near Panopolis (Reich, Demot. u. gr. Texte auf 
Mumientafelchen in d. Samml. d. Pap. Erzh. Rainer (1908), 
p. 17; Hall, Proc. of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch., XXVII (1905), 
No. 38); Spiegelberg (Demot. Stud., I, Aeg. u. gr. Eigen- 
namen aus Mumienetiketten d. Rom. Kaiserzeit (1904), pp. 
62*-63*, 53) notes the name on a mummy-label; so Hall, 
loc. cit. 

‘Apuor(ov): The Dem. verifies the conjecture of the geni- 
tive. Cf. ‘Apyorns=‘Apvérov on No. 11. For the abbreviation 
of names on mummy-labels see my former paper, A. J. P., 
XXXIV, 4, p. 446; also Milne, Cat. gén. du Musée du Caire, 
Gr. Inscr., 9388. The compressed character of these docu- 
ments compels frequent abbreviation. ‘Apvwrns=- H*r-w°d, 
“Horus is healthy” (Spiegelberg, op. cit., pp. 6*-7*) ; for the 
variants ‘ApewOns, ‘Apndrns, “ApudOns, ‘OpovOns see ib., p.45. The 
name occurs in Milne, op. cit., 9350; 9367. 

Xevapvoridos: For discussion of this name see my earlier 
paper, p. 446. Since it is probable that all the mummy-labels 
in this collection, with the exception of No. 8, came from the 
same cemetery (Panopolis), the name Senharyotis here and in 
No. 7 may refer to the same woman. The two labels cer- 
tainly belong to the same period (see my paper cited above, 
Pp. 450). 

11. Mummy-label of some hard, brown wood resembling 
mahogany; a document of identification; from the Fayim; a 
rectangle similar to No. 10, 1.3 x 4.9 cmm.; a hole pierced as in 
No. 10 still retains a piece of cord c. 18 cmm. long; inscribed 
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in ink, on one side in Demotic and on the other in Greek; the 
latter text is in mixed cursives and capitals, the work of an 
unskilled hand; apparently dates in the second or third cen- 
tury A. D.; v has the peculiar form, H. 


— 


Professor Spiegelberg thus transliterates and translates the 


Demotic : 
3Puluns (s3) Hr-wd. 
Apollonius, son of Haryotes. 


os “Apuwrys. 


*AmoAAwmos: One of the commonest Greek names in Egypt; 
see Spiegelberg, op. cit., pp. 1* ff.; 45; Reich, op. cit., dem.-gr., 
12; Milne, op. cit., 9356. 

‘Apuorns: =‘Apvworov. For the disregard of the proper case- 
endings in popular documents see my previous paper, No. 5, 
pp. 443-4. This Haryotes is probably the same as the one 
mentioned in No. 10. We can therefore date this label in the 
third century A. D. 


| 
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12. Mummy-label of the same wood as No. 11; from the 
Fayim; a rectangle 467.5 cmm., with a rectangular offset 
at one end; the middle of the line of juncture between offset 
and label is pierced with a small hole; on one side only three 
Greek letters, written in ink, are visible; [.... do] DiA[aded- 
dias]? 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON Nos. I-9. 

amo Mys (No. 4, p. 442): Cf. Crum, Cat. gén. du Musée 
d’Alexandrie, Coptic Monuments, 8363, 476 My[s]; the editor 
fails to identify the place. 

Txadxov (No. 6, p. 444): Can this have any connection with 
TCEAXOY in Crum, op. cit., 8422; 8483? The « is poorly 
executed and may have been intended for the square form(C) 
of the lunar sigma. The confusion of a and «, of « and x are 
frequently paralleled in plebeian documents from Egypt. 

To p. 437, n. 2, the following may be added: Scott-Mon- 
crieff, Paganism and Christianity in Egypt, p. 127, n. 2; id., 
under Coptic Church in Hastings’ Enc. of Rel. and Ethics, IV, 
pp. 114-115; Mitteis-Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, ii, No. 498; 
W. Spiegelberg, Zeitschr. f. Aeg. Spr. u. Altertumskunde, LI 


(1914), I-2, pp. 89-93; id., Cat. gén. des Ant. du Mus. du 
Caire, Die demotischen Inschriften, Nos. 9363, 9367, 936c, 
9392, 9396 (pp. 82-86) ; B. Keil, Hermes, XLVIII, pp. 156 ff. ; 
G. Elliott Smith, Jour. of Eg. Archaeology, I (1914), 3, p. 195. 
Professor H. F. Allen has called my attention to eight labels 
in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 


W. SHERWOOD Fox. 
Princeton UNIVERSITY. 
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Monumenti Vaticani di Paleografia Musicale Latina Raccolti 
ed Illustratida Enrico Marriott BANNISTER. (Vol. XII 
of Codices e Vaticanis Selecti Phototypice Expressi... 
Opera Curatorum Bybliothecae Vaticanae). 


The science of musical palaeography, even more so than 
that of palaeography in general, is still in its infancy. The 
foundations were laid in 1880 by Dom Pottier’s work, Les 
Mélodies Grégoriennes d’aprés la Tradition. Most of the 
credit for progress since then must be awarded to that learned 
congregation under whose auspices Dom Pottier’s book ap- 
peared, the Benedictines of Solesmes. They have published 
in their famous Paléographie Musicale facsimiles of entire 
manuscripts and selected pages from different manuscripts 
illustrating the history of musical notation; they have edited a 
number of service-books, some according to the Roman rite, 
some according to the rites of various monastic orders. But 
much remains to do. Oskar Fleischer, in his Neumenstudien, 
1897, could lament the fact that the fine collection of musical 
manuscripts in the Vatican Library had never been adequately 
explored. That charge can no longer be made. In 1904, the 
Reverend Henry Marriott Bannister, the eminent authority on 
liturgics, prepared for the Gregorian Congress held in Rome 
a catalogue of the principal Vatican manuscripts with musical 
notation. This small but useful undertaking has now grown 
into the two portly folios under review. 

In this monumental work, Mr. Bannister has registered and 
described every manuscript in the Vatican bearing the faintest 
trace of musical notes. There are 1065 entries in all, with 132 
plates of admirable reproductions in collotype containing 211 fac- 
similes of 206 manuscripts. Only a few manuscripts later than 
the year 1300 are reproduced, for by that time the square nota- 
tion, which lies beyond the scope of this work, was established 
in all the countries of Europe. An excellent introduction treats 
of the history of musical notation in the Middle Ages and the 
forms and uses of neums. The manuscripts are classed under 
a skilful combination of chronological and geographical prin- 
ciples, so that the plates and the descriptions of them carry 
out in the same order and in fuller detail the divisions of the 
subject treated in the introduction. A special feature is the 
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elaborate series of plates illustrating the forms of neums, 
which here for the first time are given not in drawings but, by 
a difficult process skilfully executed, in photographs. Each 
one of the two thousand varieties bears a letter or a number 
and is designated by this in the descriptions and in the register 
of neums, where one can find at a glance the period and the 
locality in which any form was used. There is also a wealth 
of indices. The index of manuscripts gives immediate access 
to the very careful descriptions of them and thus forms an 
important supplement to the catalogues now in process of 
publication by the Vatican Library. The Geographical Index 
facilitates the use of the plates in the study of scripts and 
neums of any particular centre, as Lorsch or Monte Cassino. 
Another index gives the first words of every liturgical text 
published in the facsimiles or cited in the descriptions and an- 
other refers to the melodies published. The Indice Musicale 
contains matters of palaeographical as well as musical interest. 
There are still other indices and appendices and conscientious 
lists of Addenda and Corrigenda. 

In a word, while exactly fulfilling the purpose set forth in 
the title, Mr. Bannister’s work is incidentally the most impor- 
tant systematic and comprehensive treatment yet made of 
musical notation in the Middle Ages before the introduction 
of the square notation. For the Vatican Library, with its di- 
verse collections, is palaeographically one of the most repre- 
sentative libraries in Europe. A scientific account of the dif- 
terent sorts of musical notation exhibited in its manuscripts 
is a treatment of the subject of musical notation itself. Other 
libraries can supply more abundant material for some separate 
school or country; few if any command so broad an outlook 
over the whole field. Further, no library but the Vatican con- 
tains the store of Italian material which is indispensable to 
the historian of the subject and which Mr. Bannister is the 
first to use. He informs us several times that his chief con- 
cern is with the palaeographical rather than the musical 
aspects of the subject and he discreetly avoids matters of 
controversy in the history of mediaeval music. But the two 
matters are inextricably involved and both are treated with 
the competence of an expert. He is also a good teacher. 
The neums in each important manuscript are minutely regis- 
tered and the music is not infrequently reproduced in square 
notation ; one has frequent opportunities for a lesson in neums. 
The work, then, is at once a thesaurus of facts, a practical 
manual and a noteworthy contribution to science. 

After Mr. Bannister’s publication, a neumless palaeographer 
must hang his head for shame. In fact, according to our 
author, neums are a surer criterion for dating than script is. 
Whereas an earlier script is often imitated two or three cen- 
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turies later, neums, to be intelligible, would be done in the 
system prevalent at the time of writing. Waiving this point, 
which will bear discussion, one cannot fail to recognize the 
classes made so clearly in Mr. Bannister’s plates and descrip- 
tions. The delicate grace of the French neums, the clear 
firmness of Italian neums and the marked corpulence of the 
later German neums are apparent. The system of Aquitaine 
and that of Metz and Como have striking characteristics. It 
is interesting that German neums like German script are ten- 
aciously conservative. German notation agreeing in essential 
traits with a French style can be dated a generation later. 
Special Beneventan neums accompany the Beneventan script 
and help determine the geographical area of that style; its 
name, incidentally, with which Traube re-christened it, has 
evidently come to stay.1. Outside the Beneventan region in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries there prevailed other 
Italian scripts badly needing investigation; Mr. Bannister is 
the first to give a systematic account of the neums accompany- 
ing them, and doubtless his studies will inspire further re- 
search. Visigothic forms are most peculiar and yet bespeak 
the same origin as that of the other varieties; their curious 
developments enable us to set very early that primal Italian 
style from which all the others descended. 

Of course the appeal to neums will not solve all questions 
of dating. It cannot apply to manuscripts before the tenth 
century, since ninth century manuscripts with neums are, or 
seem to be, exceedingly rare. Further qualifications must 
be made. French and English neums of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries are much alike, so are the earliest South 
Italian and the French and so are the later neums of Metz 
and of Germany. Cases of uncertainty are bound to arise, 
but that is nothing new in palaeography. Further study will 
doubtless confirm with new details and distinctions what is 
obvious at present, that neums will be a necessary auxiliary in 
the rapidly growing science of regional palaeography. 

Such is Mr. Bannister’s skill in presentation that the neum- 
less palaeographer can learn to use this thesaurus without 
much trouble. He has only to read the introduction to find 
what are the forms and varieties of neums in general, \to 
identify a series of neums in the manuscript he is studying 
with the photographic portraits of neums in the plates and 
then to consult the numbers in the Register. The first neum 
in his text, let us say, is virga C 2. The register shows it is 
either F(rench) s. X-XII or It(alian). s. XI-XII. The next 
is pes liquescens 14, which is G(erman) s. XI-XII or F. s 


*See the conclusive treatment of this matter in Dr. E, A. Loew’s 
Beneventan Script. pp. 22 ff. 
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XI-XII. By a process of elimination, these neums should be 
French. Then comes a flexa resupina which does not exactly 
correspond to any of the forms in the plate. Looking about 
on the page to see if the scribe has other less eccentric var- 
ieties, one discovers c 6, which is F.s. X—XII (five manuscripts), 
or It. s. XI-XII (one manuscript). This is followed by pes 
flexus f. 14, which is F. s. XI-XII, quilisma A 15,G. s. X 
(one manuscript), or F. s. XI-XII (six manuscripts), and 
later, pes c 5, F.s. XI-XII. Onecan at least form the tenta- 
tive hypothesis that the neums are French of the end of the 
eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century.1. The all-im- 
portant fact that the plates contain photographs and not draw- 
ings make them a trusty guide. 

As stated above, there are very few texts with neums of the 
ninth century. Mr. Bannister excludes various manuscripts 
heretofore admitted as of that period and criticizes the ten- 
dency to date books too early. But there is also a tendency 
to date books too late, represented monumentally by Reiffer- 
scheid, to whose opinions Mr. Bannister perhaps too frequently 
defers. Totake a few Vatican manuscripts which I happen to 
have examined, Palatinus 209 is dated tenth century by Mr. 
Bannister, following Stevenson and Reifferscheid, and its 
neums are registered as German. The manuscript was evi- 
dently at Franchenthal in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
and German neums were inscribed on an added feuille de garde, 
but the book itself, I venture to believe, was written at some 
monastery near Tours, perhaps Fleury, before the middle of 
the ninth century. The neums on its first page then may be 
not “tedeschi sottili”, but French. In fact, from a comparison 
of my photograph of this page with Mr. Bannister’s descrip- 
tion and his plates, they seem to me quite as likely French as 
German.? If Mr. Bannister is right in thinking the neums 
contemporaneous with the text, this specimen, though not ex- 
tensive in amount is of distinct historical interest as one of 
the earliest instances of French neums. No. 114, Reginensis 
321, may be dated from a hymn it contains in honor of Count 
William, Abbot of St. Julian at Brioude either before 883 or 
before 918 or before 926. The earliest of those dates seems to 
me altogether possible from the writing, which may have been 
done at Orleans, thinks Mr. Bannister, and at any rate 


os “a & is from one of the plates (No. 44, Regin. 592, Fleury 


I ex.) successfully tested several others by the method 


dicated 

(G. s. XI-XII), but quite as near, I think, to 
Al (G.s. XI-XII, F.s. X). Vir. “A 5” sub diatessar. (G. s. X-XII 
It. s. XI-XII, etc.). but clearly the re is at the left, not the right, 
and the style is C 1 (G. s. X-XII, F. s. [X-XI), or C 2 (F. s. X-XII, 
XI-XII). Virga accentuata “A 3” (G, IX-XII, F. s. XI-XII), 
and so on, 
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suggests a later variety of the script of the famous Bible of 
Theodulf. The neums, some of which are written diaste- 
matically, are not unlike those of the manuscript reproduced in 
the preceding plate (No. 12), Vaticanus 474, which according 
to a scribe’s note was revised and punctuated by Lupus 
Servatus, Abbot of Ferrierés from 840 to 862. Had it not 
been for this note, this text too would have presumably been 
assigned to the tenth century.t There are other cases of 
doubt, some recognized by the author, where manuscripts and 
neums assigned to the tenth century might well be of the end 
of the ninth. It seems extraordinary, at first, that even allow- 
ing for these possible corrections we find so few books of the 
ninth century with neums. As set forth in the introduction, 
melodies were at first learned from the master and trans- 
mitted, in the main, orally. Still there must have been some 
written record, one would imagine, of the music of the entire 
liturgy. Indeed the famous Winchester Trope (No. 226) of 
the eleventh century, was probably copied? from an original 
written at Fleury or at Tours in the ninth. 

Here I may trespass a moment upon alien ground, yet not 
alltoo remote. In another recent publication of great moment, 
Dr. E. A. Loew’s Beneventan Script, the system of punctua- 
tion employed by Beneventan scribes is derived with good 
reason from neums. In particular, the mark of interrogation 
is treated in an illuminating way on the basis of new material 
and observations. In a “nominal” question, i. e. one intro- 
duced by a specially interrogative word, a sign like the Arabic 
figure 2 is placed over the accented syllable of such a word, 
as in ‘ 
qui sunt et unde venerunt. 

In a “ predicate” question, which lacks the introductory inter- 
rogative, like , 
hoc sum terraque marique secuta 


the sign is set over some word or words which receive the 
raised inflexion. It was intended originally as a guide in 
reading aloud and is nothing else than the neum flexa resupina 
of which the normal form is AW * and of which the final element 
represents a raising of the voice. Now Dr. Loew, in present- 
ing his highly convincing argument that the Beneventan 
system is independent of the Spanish informs us, nevertheless, 
that Visigothic manuscripts show a somewhat similar usage. 
In them a nominal question receives a circumflex accent 
over the last word as 


quid hoc fecisti, 


. P. 32: Cid riapre la questione della data del ms., il quale a prima 
vista pare del secolo X. * See p. 76. 
7A 1—A 8, etc. An approach to the figure 2 is C 7. 
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whereas a predicate question is followed by the sign W, as 


sic respondes pontifici 4 


Dr. Loew might have made his case stronger still by pointing 
out that these two.signs are very common and normal forms 
of neums, A being fexa and WN flexaresupina. Spaniard and 
Beneventan agree in using a punctuation based on neums but 
differ in their special methods. The common practice must 
have originated early to give time for these different develop- 
ments. Ina nominal question, we see, the Beneventan scribe 
put a rising accent on the interrogative at the beginning, and 
let the end of the sentence take care of itself;1 the Spaniard 
put a flexa at the end to denote the lowering of the voice that 
usually ? occurs there, while he left the inflexion of the begin- 
ning words to be understood. In a predicate question, the 
Beneventan wrote the fexa resupina over various important 
words, the Spaniard used it only at the end of the sentence, 
where the accent would rise. In the form of his neums, the 
Spaniard adheres more closely to the original system. 

Dr. Loew remarks* on the relation between neums and 
punctuation : 

“ Our oldest manuscripts with neums are not older than the 
end of the ninth century. Our oldest interrogation-signs are 
a whole century older.t Did the neums come from these 
signs, or did these signs come from the neums, or—which 
seems more likely—did they both come from a common source, 
the Greek prosodic accents?® These are questions which 
further researches will have to clear up”. Further research 
indeed is necessary as well as further material of the kind 
that Mr. Bannister and Dr. Loew have abundantly provided. 
Meanwhile the facts seem best explained by supposing that the 


* At least in the earliest period when signs of interrogation are used 
at all, i. e. from the end of the ninth to the end of the tenth century. 
In the second period, from the end of the tenth through the first third 
of the eleventh century, various kinds of question-marks, including one 
(w) that resembles a pes quassus or quilisma were added. This prac- 
tice, says Dr. Loew (p. 245) was not invariable. May it be that such 
signs were used only in case of a rising accent at the end of the sen- 
tence? After a rhetorical question, like the examples cited by Loew on 
page 244 (e. g. quid ego de te digne dicam), the voice falls, but excite- 
ment, wonder or indignation would raise it, Possibly then, in this in- 
termediate period, fine distinctions of intonation were indicated, the 
question-mark later becoming a merely conventional sign. 

* But, again, not invariably. *P. 251, 

*In certain French manuscripts of the end of the eighth century. 

-* The assertion-sign ( +), to which Loew is the first to call attention, 
seems rather a modified form of the fexa than either “the note d, the 
tonic in the Lydian scale” or the “Greek rough breathing”. Similarly 
the sign 4 is not the smooth breathing, but a modified form of pes. 
Cf. Bannister, Plate II, B ro, 12. 
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signs of punctuation are selections from the elaborate system 
of musical notation which, itself based upon prosodic accents, 
was in vogue before Visigothic and Beneventan parted on their 
diverse ways. 

Mr. Bannister handles with proper caution the question 
whether neums can express time, but on the whole he inclines 
to the recent views of P. Wagner, Neumenkunde, 1912, that 
shorts and longs were indicated. This seems indeed well nigh 
certain after Wagner’s discussion of the Anonymus Vaticanus 
of the eleventh century. The statements of the unknown 
writer are explicit. After defining cantus he remarks: 

Ortus quoque suus atque compositio ex accentibus toni vel 
ex pedibus sillabarum ostenditur. Ex accentibus vero toni 
demonstratur in acuto et gravi et circumflexo, ex pedibus de- 
nique sillabarum ostenditur in brevi et longa. 

Here is an avowal both of the accentual origin of neums and 
of their metrical value. The author proceeds to give instances 
of combinations of neums and of varieties of times, citing 
illustrative melodies. His statements are detailed and appar- 
ently coherent, only it is difficult to get their meaning. Mr. 
Bannister first pointed out that they are further elucidated by 
the -neums that are written, doubtless by the original hand, in 
the margin and, a few of them, between the lines There are 
puzzles in this brief account, but it is clear at least in distin- 
guishing three varieties of puncium, namely, breve (.), grave 
(+) and subpositum (-), and three varieties of virga, namely, 
producta (>), acuta (’ ), and circumflexa (-), this last being 
the composite neum flexa. The script I should have guessed 
English, did not Mr. Bannister emphatically pronounce it 
German. In either case the present text shows something of 
a history behind it. In the original, we should infer, a com- 
plete set of interlinear neums was given or at least the con- 
nection was made clear between the text and those in the 
margin. In our manuscript, owing to a defective piece of 
parchment—the lower left hand corner is incomplete—the 
neums were started considerably higher in the margin than 
where they belong. Moreover there is apparently a variant of 
one of the neums given in |. 7. Farther to the right of the 
last note, p, we see ? p, that is, climacus liquescens vel flexa 
liquescens. This variant is not understood by our copyist, 
however, else it would have stood nearer to the note in ques- 
tion. It was added in some antecedent copy by a scribe who 
understood musical notation. Other uncertainties in the 
neums of our manuscript may perhaps be laid to the ignorance 
of its scribe. The treatise is thus earlier at least than the 


*5; G.s. XI-XII, F. s, XI-XII, Eng. s. XI. 
*13; G, s. IX-XIII, F. s. X-XIV. 
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present copy. Am I too bold in suggesting that it may have 
been made, unintelligently, in England, from a French or 
German original?! If this highly important document is 
typical of the Middle Ages in general, further research should 
discover an elaborate system of time-notation used not only at 
St. Gall, as Mr. Bannister is willing to admit, but in Europe at 
large. Possibly, indeed, it was a feature of the original Gre- 
gorian system. 

Another matter for inquiry is the history of diastematic 
notation, or the arrangement of notes according to pitch-in- 
tervals. This is regarded as a later development, though 
instances may not be lacking in the ninth century. It seems 
easier to suppose that the height of tones, indicated always in 
such forms of separate neums as pes flexa, scandicus, climacus, 
was marked just as clearly by the original system in a succes- 
sion of these notes. Indeed the Itaiian scribe, Mr. Bannister 
declares, seems often to have written with an imaginary line 
in mind, or may have even made a temporary guide by snap- 
ping a dust-covered string on his page. The original inten- 
tion could readily be confused by an ignorant copyist or 
abandoned even by an intelligent copyist owing to the neces- 
sity of writing between narrow lines. In view of the impor- 
tance of oral instruction, this negligence of the scribes would 
not be deemed serious at first, though it led in certain regions 
to complete ignorance of diastematic notation. The latter, 
however, gradually prevailed again, and eventually was suc- 
ceeded by the staff. 

The whole subject, in fine, is brim-full of vital problems, 
which Mr. Bannister’s splendid publication should greatly 
help to solve. Some classical scholar should undertake a 
much-needed investigation of the manuscripts of the ancient 
poets whose works were set to music during the Middle Ages ; 
a preliminary list is given on page 65, and see also the Indice 
Musicale s. v. Neumi. But whether these questions are 
settled or not, Mr. Bannister’s work can stand on its own 
merits as an indispensable theasurus for the study of both 
palaeography and the history of musical notation. 


E. K. Ranp. 


*The volume contains five different manuscripts: I. Paulinus of 
Nola in an insular hand of the eighth century; IT. Aldhelm s. XI; ITI, 
extracts from Bede, the Anonymus de cantu, etc., s. XI; IV, Glosses 
on Prudentius, s. X; V, a treatise on the computus, in a hand resem- 
bling No. III, followed by Notker’s prosa for the festival of St. John 
Baptist, with German neums. There are also German neums on a page 
of No. III. There are no indications of provenience, save that No. II 
belonged to a monastery at Huysberg, Saxony, in the fifteenth century. 
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The Oxford English Dictionary. Oxford, At the Clarendon 
Press. 


The Part for January 1, 1913, edited by Sir James Murray, 
is Ti—Tombac (Volume X), and contains 1495 main words, 
729 combinations, and 350 entries of obsolete forms, etc., 
amounting to 2574. The obvious combinations number 617 
more, total 3191. Of the main words, 1153 (77%), are 
now current English, native or naturalized, 272 (18.3%), are 
marked 7+ as obsolete, and 70 (4.71%) are not fully natural- 
ized. Comparison with other recent works shows “words 
recorded Ti—Tombac, Johnson, 213; Cassell, 1064, Century, 
1355, Funk, 1474, Here, 3191; words illustrated by quotations, 
Johnson, 176, Cassell, 392, Century, 894, Funk, 146, Here, 
2651; number of quotations, Johnson, 537, Cassell, 621, Cen- 
tury, 1334, Funk, 190, Here. 13,850, Richardson, 692. The 
most important word treated is To “(perhaps the most diffi- 
cult of the prepositions next to Of) ;” it has filled 18 columns, 
and taken up about a fourth of the whole time occupied in the 
preparation of this double section. To has been to some ex- 
tent encroached upon by the Norse till, which, however, in 
Standard English, is chiefly confined to time. Time occupies 
14 columns, with 7 columns of compounds and derivatives, 
one of which is Time-table, first appearance 1838. “Origi- 
nally almost synonymous with time is Tide, in the cognate lan- 
guages the exact equivalent of our ‘time’. But with us, 
although in some senses, as Easter-tide, noon-tide, tide is 
still=time, in others the sense-development has taken another 
direction ”’. 

Other considerable articles are those on Tobacco, tiger, 
tile, tin, toe, Token, and together, where note is taken of the 
recently observed fact that this adverb was originally used 
only of coming together, not of being together, which had the 
distinct word aetgaedere, ‘at-gether ’. 

“Important historical terms are TITHE and ToLL”’. Also 
TiTIvIL, g. v. TorLeT has been in English only since about 
1611 (in Scotland it was in use in 1540). “The new Euro- 
pean words number about 25”; tobacco, toddy, tombac, toma- 
hawk, 17th cent., tomato, and toboggan of the 18th and roth, 
are quite naturalized; others are names of foreign birds, 
beasts, plants, trees, etc., which remain alien. Numerous 
familiar words are of unknown or very uncertain etymology. 

The Part for April 1, 1913, Sniggle—Sorrow, is edited by 
Dr. W. A. Craigie and contains “ 1688 main words, 237 special 
combinations, and 351 subordinate entries; in all 3084 words; 
of the main words 364 are marked(7+)as obsolete, and 70 are 
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marked (||)as “alien or not fully naturalized’. Compared with 
other recent Dictionaries, we find them recorded as follows: 


Johnson. Cassell. Century. Funk. Here. 


Words recorded............... 251 1065 1349 1327 3084 
Words illustrated by quotations. 209 427 534 173 2736 
Number of quotations ......... 813 661 1380 228 17,706 


Corresponding quotations in Richardson, 707. Of the older 
native words the most important is snow sb’, filling 17 col- 
umns; snow sb? is from the Dutch, and means a sailing- 
vessel. 

“Snob sb! and snooze appear first as slang terms of the 
18th century, and the history of the former is of some in- 
terest”. “In So- the native words hold a prominent place, 
but are rivalled in number and extent by those of Romanic 
origin”. “Sob first appears in early Middle English; a pecu- 
liar use of the noun by Shakespeare proves to have been a 
technical term of horsemanship”. To find this out I referred 
to Schmidt, but was not enlightened, so I had to come back to 
Dr. Murray to find that it means “an act, on the part of a 
horse, of recovering its wind after exertion”’, with quotation 
from 1590, Com. Errors, iv, ili, 25, and others. 

Sorghum is duly recorded, and as one of its meanings, 
“U.S. a kind of molasses made from sorghum juice”’, with 
examples from 1883, Chambers’s Journal, and 1892, Atlantic 
Monthly, but much earlier examples might have been found. 
It was the only kind of molasses that we of the South could 
get during the war of 1861-65, and both the name and the 
thing were in daily use. While not as good as molasses made 
from the sugar-cane, it was much better than none. 

Sorrel, as the colour of a horse, dates back to 1469, and an 
example is given from the London Gazette of 1716 of “A 
sorrel chesnut nag’, but I fail to find recorded the colour name 
chesnut-sorrel, common in UV. S.; chesnut-sorrel is a darker 
colour than the common sorrel applied toa horse. An example 
of sorrel from the Bible, Zech. i, 8, is given under the date 1884. 
Examples of Sorrow, O. E. sorh, are given from Beowulf on, 
as sorh is geniwod Denigea leodum, 1322; so also from Beo- 
wulf, 149, gen. pl. sorga, Cynewulf’s Crist, dat. pl. sorgum, 
Blickling Homilies, 971, om sorhgum; Lambeth Homilies, 1175, 
out of sorgen, etc.; note the modification in Middle English. 
We find also examples from Genesis and Exodus, 1250; 
Cursor Mundi, 1300, Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle, 1338, 
York Mysteries, 1440, Caxton, North, Shakespeare, Dryden, 
Johnson, Francis, Pollok, down to Westcott, 1892, showing the 
continuous use from the Oldest English on. 

The Part for July 1, 1913, includes Several—Shaster, Volume 
VIII, and is edited by Henry Bradley, Hon. M. A. Oxon, Hon. 
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Ph. D., Heidelberg, Fellow of the British Academy. It in- 
cludes “636 main words, 211 special combinations explained 
under these, and 340 subordinate entries; in all, 1187”. The 
obvious combinations recorded and illustrated number 227, 
making a total of 1414. Of the main words 122 (19%) are 
marked 7 as obsolete, and 30 (43%) are marked || as alien or 
not fully naturalized. Compared with recent Dictionaries are; 
Words recorded Several to Shaster: 


Johnson. Cassell. Century. Funk. Here, 


Words recorded............... 110 500 725 576 1414 
Words illustrated by quotations. 83 180 245 64 1131 
Number of quotations......... 461 342 753 96 8736 


Number in Richardson, 341. This section consists of two 
parts, markedly different in etymological character. The first 
14 pages contain hardly any words that are not of Latin or 
Romanic origin, the only important survival from Old Eng- 
lish being the verb sew. The words beginning with Su, 
which occupy four-fifths of the space, are in overwhelming 
proportion Teutonic. The longest article is on shall. A 
dozen other words named are of interesting sense-history. 
“ The interpretation here given to Shakespeare’s shard-born(e), 
[q. v.], (Macbeth III, 2, 42), is not new, but has received 
little countenance from the Commentators”. Schmidt defines 
it “borne through the air by scaly wings, or rather wing- 
cases”. Here it is defined: “a. Of a beetle: born in dung; 
b. used with the meaning (due to misinterpretation of Shaks.), 
Borne on shards”; i. e. sherds. The shard-born beetle 
equals modern “tumble-bug” (see Funk and other modern 
dictionaries). An equivalent term is sharn-bud, sharn-bug, 
both marked Obs. An interesting article is the one on sharp 
that fills ten columns. Under the noun we find “dial. ?cor- 
ruption of shaft sb.2=a shaft of a cart, usually p/.”, and an 
example, dating back to 1733, “Part of the Limbers, which 
are aiso called shafts, sharps, and Thills’’. Some derivatives 
and compounds follow. The last word of this Part is shaster, 
or shastra=“Any one of the sacred writings of the Hindoos ”’, 
with an example of these dating from 1872. “The Brahman 
possesses the holy canon, Vedas, shastras, and Puranas”; also 
another: “The position of the Brahman as taught by the 
Sastras 

The Part for October 1, 1913, is Tombal—Trahysh (Vol- 
ume X), completing the words in To- and entering upon 
those in Tra-. It contains 1601: main words, 511 combinations, 
explained under these, and 517 subordinate entries of obsolete 
forms, etc., amounting to 2629; obvious combinations number 
666 more, raising the total to 3295. Of the 1601 main words, 
1226 (76.58%) are current English, native or naturalized, 
261 (16.30% ) are marked + as obsolete, and 114 (7.12%) are 
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marked || as alien or not fully naturalized. Compared as 
above we have, supplement included : 


Funk’s 
Johnson. Cassell. Century. Standard. Here. 
Words 293 1211 1737 1468 3205 


Johnson. Cassell. Century. Funk. Here. 


Words illustrated by quotations 186 448 558 155 2547 
No. of illustrative quotations.. 640 728 1351 215 12,210 


In corresponding portion Richardson gives 625. This Sec- 
tion contains a good representation of the chief constituents 
of the English vocabulary. Some of those from earliest 
English are noted, others later are to-morrow, to-name, to- 
night, tone and tother. Of native formation are topple, 
Topsy-Turvy (from top), tout from toot, and tracery from 
traceub. Low German and Frisian give tow sb.2 Toy, and 
TRADE, cognate with tread. 

From Scandinavian we have toom, sb. and adj. torfer, 
torsk, and perhaps toss, totter, and tow sb.*. Of Celtic origin 
are tor, torgoch, Tory, towan. The French element is strong, 
including Ton (4 words) tontine, toque, torch, torsion, Tort, 
tortis, torve, total, Tour, tour, ToURNAMENT, tournay, 
Tower, TRACE, and (in part) Tortoise, most of them ulti- 
mately from Latin; with toupee (toupet), TowEL, and frack, 
ulteriorly from Frankish or other German dialect, and Toucu 
and TraFrFic, of Common Romance standing, but uncertain 
origin. More directly from Latin (though sometimes through 
French) are tomentose, tonsil, toph,-us, torment, TORPEDO, 
torpid, torpor, torrent, torture, torus, tradition, TRAcT (with its 
numerous family, including TRACTARIAN), traction, and trac- 
trix. Italian, Spanish, or other Romanic tongues have given 
among others, tomola, tondino, tondo, torso, and influenced 
the form of tornado. Greek, directly or through Latin (and 
sometimes also through French), gives tome, Tone, tonic, 
Topic, toxic, trachea, tragedy, tragic, and the numerous groups 
in topo-, tox-, toxi-, toxo-, tracheo-, trachelo-, trachy; Topaz 
is of oriental origin through Greek and Latin. The East 
Indian words include tom-tom, tonga, toon, Topass, tope, topi 
(topee), and the ultimately Sinhalese tourmaline. The New 
World has given the North American Indian Totem, “beloved 
of anthropologists ;’’ South America tonka (bean), totinambo, 
and Toucan, “The West Indian tous-les-mois is probably a 
South American word masquerading as French. There are a 
few words from Hebrew, such as Tophet, and the alien torah 
and tosaphoth. There are individual words from Arabic, 
Turkish, Maori, and other far-off tongues. 

The most interesting words historically are Tory, Town, 
township, TRADE (with trade-wind), to which may be added 
Ton and tonnage (see ton mascull), tourn, tower-pound, and, 
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in its recent application, TorPEpo; Top, sb.', sense 9, and its 
derivatives, top-castle, top-gallant, topmast, topsail, are of in- 
terest in naval history. Change of form is notable in TorToIsE 
and TorNADO, in the latter accompanying a gradual change of 
sense. “The most important and longest verb is Toucu which, 
though a French immigrant in the 13th century, superseding 
O. E, hrinan, has become the proper and indispensable word 
for the action, which it is hardly possible to express by any 
other word or phrase. With its verbal substantive of the 
same form, and their family, it here occupies 22 columns. The 
group of compounds in which it denotes the fact of taking 
fire, at a touch, well-known in Toch-wood, appears first in 
TOUCH-POWDER, where its origin is suggested”. “ Difficult or 
disputed etymologies are treated under toot and tout, top, sb.?, 
topsy-turvy, tor, tornado, tortoise, toss, toucan, touch, tow, 
towage, township, toy, toze vb.?, track vb.*, trade, traffic; see 
also Tragalism (the correct etymological treatment of which 
is due to Dr. Bradley)”. See note on this word, with refer- 
ence to Smart, 1849, where the etymology given by Smart is 
characterized as an “absurd guess”. See, too, Tom-cat. In 
1760 was published an anonymous work, “ The Life and Ad- 
ventures of a Cat”, to which I may add, “The Life of Tam- 
mie Chattie”’, by Tuckahoe, London, Ward, Lock, and Tyler, 
1872, pp. 117, which, from the nom de plume of the author, 
must have been written by a Virginian, but this writer is 
ignorant of his real name. The article on Tract will be 
useful in recalling, and explaining, under the title Tracts for 
the Times, known also as the Oxford Tracts, a forgotten con- 
troversy, “started by J. H. Newman” (the later well-known 
Cardinal Newman), which tracts were published at Oxford, 
1833-41, “on the doctrines of which the Tractarian movement 
was based ”’. 

The Part for January 1, 1914, includes the words Sorrow— 
SPEECH (Volume IX), and is edited by W. A. Craigie, M. A., 
LL. D. It contains 1249 main words, 258 special combina- 
tions, 741 obvious combinations, and 394 subordinate entries ; 
in all 2642 words. Of the main words, 314 are marked + as 
obsolete, and 52 marked || as alien or not fully naturalized. 


Comparison as above gives: 
Johnson. Cassell. Century. Funk. Here. 


Words recorded.. — 824 998 992 2642 
Words illustrated by quotations. 174 310 357 119 2251 
Number of quotations ......... , 657 510 977 157 15,285 


In the corresponding portion Richardson gives 586. This 
portion of S contains the remainder of the words beginning 
with So, and the first instalment of Sp. In the former group 
the prominent words are mainly of native origin; souter is 
from Latin. Other Teutonic words are few and unimportant, 
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except sound, partly of Scandinavian origin. A few common 
words are adoptions from older French, and some are of later 
introduction from French. Italian has contributed musical 
terms, sotto voce and sovran, introduced by Milton. Greek is 
slightly represented, and there are a few Oriental words. Of 
words beginning with Sp, the native element is large and im- 
portant; a considerable number come from Dutch or Low 
German, and a few from Scandinavian as spade, span-new, 
and sparth. The Romanic element in Spa- is for the most 
part directly from French. In Spe many are based on the 
Latin root spec-, occupying in all about 50 columns. An in- 
teresting set is ultimately from Greek, spathé, together with 
spade sb.2 and spadille; others from Greek are spadix, Spar- 
tan, spasm, spasmodic, and spastic. Words presenting various 
points of interest are Spa, spagyric, Spanish, spank, spanking, 
sparrowgrass [corruption of sparagus, due doubtless to 
vulgar pronunciation of asparagus], sparse, a., spatch-cock, 
spate, spatier-dash, spayard, speaker, spec. I miss spatter- 
board (U. S.), called also splash-board and dash-board, the 
last most frequent in U. S.; speak, O. E. specan, which became 
common for O. E. sprecan in the 11th century—the forms 
with ry apparently not surviving in actual use beyond the 
middle of the 12th century—fills 12 columns, and with deriva- 
tives 17 columns. Specie, in the sense of coin, coined money 
is not traced back beyond 1671. Species fills four columns, 
specimen, not two, and spectacle, four. As “a device for 
assisting defective eyesight”, this word was originally sing- 
ular, as in the example from Hoccleve, 1415. Spectrum, in 
the sense of the solar spectrum, dates back to Sir Isaac New- 
ton, 1671. Under speculation we have a note to the effect 
that “The English, as in later Latin and the Romance lan- 
guages, the literal senses have been less usual than the trans- 
ferred, and the earliest examples occur in the latter group”, 
with the familiar example from Macbeth III, iv, 95. “In the 
sense of buying or selling stocks, etc., the earliest example 
given is from H. Walpole, 1774, but the practice must be 
older than that. Speculum, in the sense of a mirror, dates 
back to Sir Thomas Browne, 1646, and as part of a telescope, 
we have an example from Sir Isaac Newton, 1704. The 
word speech closes this Part, and “as in the verb, the forms 
with spr- did not survive beyond the 12thcentury”. It would 
be interesting,—if it were possible,—to trace the cause of drop- 
ping the r, but I suppose we have to fall back on the usual 
resource of philologists, ease of utterance, it being somewhat 
easier to say speech than spreech, though the r is retained in 
German. 

The last Part received, that for July 1, 1914, contains the 
words Traik—Trinity, still a part of Volume X. It is a 
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double section and contains 2350 main words, 524 combina- 
tions explained under these, and 354 subordinate entries of 
obsolete forms, etc., amounting to 3228. The obvious combi- 
nations number 708 more, raising the total to 3936. Of the 
2350 main words, 1815 (77.24%) are current English, native 
or naturalized, 439 (18.68%) are marked 7; as obsolete, and 
96 (4.08% ) are marked || as alien or not fully naturalized. 
Comparison with Dr. Johnson’s, and some more recent Dic- 
tionaries shows the following figures: 


Johnson. Cassell. Century. Funk. Here. 


Words recorded....ccccccccses 98 1710 2010 1765 3936 
Words illustrated by quotations. 270 631 713 185 3240 
No. of illustrative quotations.. 831 989 1687 240 14,405 


Number of quotations in corresponding portion of Richard- 
son, 989. The chief feature is the small number of words 
originally English. Tr- is not a favorite initial in Teutonic. 
The Anglo-Saxon Dictionaries show between Trai- and 
Trin- only 15 or 16 simple native words. “Greek deriva- 
tives appear in groups of technical words. There are a few 
musical terms from Italian, including trill sb.2_ But nine-tenths 
of the words here treated are from Old French or later 
French, most of these ulteriorly from Latin. Trinity is a 
simple borrowing of trinité. The Latin prefix Trans- ap- 
pears in words from French, and also in many directly from 
Latin, occupying one-fifth of this section. The preliminary 
article contains six columns of technical words of less common 
use. Many words in this section are of uncertain ety- 
mology; several of these known to be from Old French have 
not yet been certainly traced further. Many of the etymo- 
logical difficulties of English are really difficulties of French 
etymology which French scholars have not yet solved”. 
Several articles of historical interest are specified. I would 
note specially the one on Trebuchet, where it is defined 
“a trap or pen to catch small birds or beasts”, and is marked 
“Obs. rare (so in Fr. from 14th c.)”, with examples from 
1362, Langland, and from 1440, Promp. Parv. The kind 
boys used about 1850 was a double cage, the lower one con- 
taining a live bird, and the upper one being baited for the 
wild bird; it was used to catch mocking-birds, so it was not 
obsolete as late as 1850 to my certain knowledge. 


James M. GARNETT. 


REPORTS. 


RHEINISCHES MuseuM FUR PHILOLOGIE, Vol. LXIX (1914), 
pts. I, 2. 


The first ‘heft’ (266 pp.) of this volume is a ‘ festschrift’ 
for Professor J. M. Stahl’s eightieth birthday. 


Pp. 1-39. Die Reichsprafektur des vierten Jahrhunderts. 
Otto Seeck. An attempt to complete Mommsen’s work, by 
tracing the development of this office from the days of Dio- 
cletian. 


Pp. 40-55. Zur Peutingerschen Tafel. F. Philippi. The 
map was made about 150 a.p. It was probably based, in part, 
on a wall map in some public building at Rome. 


Pp. 56-79. Der Verlauf der Kampfszenen in M and O. P. 
Cauer. A bit of inconclusive speculation as to the compara- 
tive ages of two books of the Iliad. 


Pp. 80-86. De Menandri Heroe. P.E.Sonnenburg. Con- 
jectures as to the plot of the play. 


Pp. 87-94. Prodikos bei Aristophanes? L. Radermacher. 
TdAavrov, with the meaning of ‘balance’, is said to be an Ionic 
word. If so, the words taddvrw povoixy orabpnoerat, Ran. 797, 
betray the influence of some Ionian. And this Ionian could 
hardly be any other than Prodikos! The words ép@érys trav 
érov, Ran. 1181, remind the writer of the importance which 
Prodikos attached to évoparov. 


Pp. 95-108. Randbemerkungen. W. Kroll. Criticism of 
sundry sections in W. A. Baehrens’ Beitrage zur lateinischen 
Syntax (Leipzig, 1912). On the repetition (or omission) of 
the preposition with a second noun—the amo xowod construc- 
tion in Latin poetry is probably due to the influence of Greek 
poetry. On tum, in the sense of praeterea. On irregular 
positions of quoque. On the aoristic perfect—sometimes re- 
quired in the ‘clausula’, sometimes due to the example of 
poetry. On the use of a singular verb after a neuter plural. 
On the indicative and subjunctive in relative sentences. 


Pp. 109-122. Zur italienischen Ueberlieferung des Lucrez. 
Carl Hosius. L is the oldest and most faithful copy of 
Poggio’s codex. It is more important than Munro thought. 
F and perhaps U and V are next in value. 
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Pp. 123-138. Anmerkungen zur lateinischen Syntax. R. 
Wiinsch. (1) On the formula tta me di ament. (2) On 
phrases with macte. (3) On such genitives as lacus Averni 
(originally a possessive). Such phrases as Troiae urbem, re- 
gionem Epiri, are due to analogy. (4) On the construction 
of invideo. (5) In the introduction to Cato’s De Agri Cul- 
tura, p. 11, 16 (quod promisi institutum principium), institu- 
tum is a supine, and belongs to promisi. 


Pp. 139-159. Zur Geschichte des syrischen Heliopolis. H. 
Winnefeld. The evidence of inscriptions and coins. 


Pp. 160-169. Das Gemalde der Schlacht bei Oinoé in der 
Stoa Poikile zu Athen. F. Koepp. Perhaps placed there at 
the suggestion of Pericles. 


Pp. 170-190. Zu Sophokles Ichneutai. K. Miinscher. 


Pp. 191-204. Strittige Interpunktionen in den Gedichten des 
Horaz. E.Schweikert. Discussion of several passages which 
are, or should be, printed as questions: Ep. II 1, 53-54; C. I 
9, 1-4; C. I 14, 1; C. III 23, 17-20; Ep. II 2, 19. Other 
doubtfu! passages, of a different kind, are Sat. I 6, 42-44; Ep. 
I 16, 5-8. 


Pp. 205-232. Der Hexameter des Ennius. K. Witte. In 
Homer and in Ennius the principal caesura may come in the 
fourth foot (hephthemimeral ). 


Pp. 233-243. De Ovidio et Menandro. W. Schwering. 
(1) De Poenuli Plautinae versibus 337, 338 (Greek parallels 
to Plautus’ spectare—spectari). (2) De Artis Ovidianae 
versu I 99 (spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsae). 
(3) De Poenuli scaena I 2 Menandri Carchedonio tribuenda. 
(4) De imitationibus quibusdam Ovidianis. 


Pp. 244-252. Das dorische @ im Trimeter der attischen 
Tragodie. O. Hoffmann. 


Pp. 253-254. Zu Andokides Myst. 68. A. Elter. 


Pp. 255-266. Zu Dionysios Brief an Pompeius und Deme- 
trios epi épunveias. A. Brinkmann. 


Pp. 267-283. Die Lebenszeit Catulls und die Herausgabe 
seiner Gedichte. B. Schmidt. The writer defends the dates 
he has set for the life of Catullus (82-52). He holds that 
the dedicatory poem to Cornelius Nepos refers, not to all the 
poems of Catullus which have survived, but only to a part of 
them—that there were once several books of his poems. 


Pp. 284-298. Die Interpolationen in Prokops Anekdota. 
F. Riihl. These are Christian, or monkish, in tone. 
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Pp. 299-241. Kritische Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der Heldensage. P. Friedlander. (1) An attempt to recon- 
struct the Milesian ‘stratum’ of the story of the Argonauts. 
Similar studies of (2) Der Krieg um Theben and (3) Oiya- 


Aias 


Pp. 342-392. "Ayvworo: Geot und die Areopagrede des Apos- 
tels Paulus. Th. Birt. A long criticism of Norden’s recent 
book. 


Pp. 393-413 and 427-463. Drei Gedichte des Properz. F. 
Jacoby. The three poems are I 9, II 24 A, III 8 The first 
is compared with Catullus, VI. Copia, line 15, is copia 
canendi. 


Miszellen —P. 414. W. Aly. Zu Aischylos Prometheus v. 
480. Suggests waordv instead of mordv. Cp. Theocr. XI 2, 
érimaotov.—Pp. 414-415. H. Mutschmann. Sext. Emp. adv. 
log. I 339 (p. 263, 19 Bekk.)—Pp. 415-416. G. Mercati. Un 
codice non riconosciuto dello Ps.-Filopono sull’ Isagoge di 
Porfirio. This is in Cod. Vat. Gr. 309—Pp. 416-417. A. 
Klotz. Cic. Phil. II 64. For ‘qui rei publicae sit hostis’ 
(V), or ‘infelix’ (D), read infensus—Pp. 417-419. E. 
Bickel. Zum christlichen Fischsymbol. For accipiens aerem, 
Hieron., Adv. Jovin. I 40, read accipienserem (a late form of 
acipenserem) —Pp. 419-420. Zu Manilius1 285. For ei write 
eri, i. e. aerei—Pp. 420-421. fricticulae,-arum f. The word 
means something baked or roasted.—Pp. 421-424. V. Gardt- 
hausen. défvpvyxos und éfvypados—Pp. 424-426. A. Brink- 
mann. Note on the burning mountain in Lycia (Olympus). 


W. P. Mustarp. 


HerMES XLV. 
Fascicle 3. 


Auf Spuren alter Svoxoi (321-336). W. Capelle, continu- 
ing his source studies of ancient physicists (cf. A. J. P. 
XXVIII 99), cites passages from Arrian, whose assignment to 
the II century a. p. by Wilamowitz he accepts (cf. A. J. P. 
XXVIII, p. 470), from pseudo-Arist. wepi xéopov, Plut. Quaest. 
Conv.; Aul. Gell. XIX 5, etc., which treat of the effect of 
mvevpa in snow, foam, etc., producing déyxos, whiteness, etc. 
These views are traced through Posidonius and the pseudo- 
Arist. problemata to Aristotle, who created the literary yévos 
of the problemata, on which C. adds a valuable note (cf. 
Arist. de gen. an. II 2). But Plato Tim. 83cd points farther 
back, and so, after rejecting Anaxagoras, Diog. of Apol., and 
Democritus, C. decides on Empedocles, the first to attack the 
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problem of color, as the one who transmitted the question of 
color, if not of zvedpa, to the physician Philistion, from whom 
Plato received it (cf. Fredrich Hippocr. Unters., p. 47; Well- 
mann Fr. d. gr. Aerzte I 68f.). Aristotle, however, depended 
on Diocles of Carystus, a pupil of Philistion (cf. Wellmann, 
l. c., p. 10, 21. 67. 74 ff.). 


Die Uebergabe des Schwertes an Pompeius im December 
so v. Chr. (337-346). C. Bardt cites Cic. ad Att. VII, 4, 2, 
and VII, 8, 4 to show that Pompey was in the vicinity of 
Naples Dec. 10, and at Formiae Dec. 25, 50 B. c.; these data, 
with other considerations, show that Pompey must have been 
in the vicinity of Rome between Dec. 2 and 6, when Mar- 
cellus the consul took it upon himself to make him com- 
mander of the legions at Capua. Pompey, however, still hoped 
for the prearranged conference with Hirtius, who arrived 
in Rome on the evening of Dec. 6; but disappointed Pompey 
by leaving before daybreak the following morning. As Cicero 
does not mention this illegal act of Marcellus no importance 
could have been attached to it. The dramatic presentation of 
a sword on that occasion is probably a literary fiction of Ap- 
pian (cf. B. C. II 31), as no one else mentions it (cf. Suet. 
Vit. 8). Groebe has wisely added a summary of Nissen’s 
chronology of this period to Drumann III, p. 357, n. 3. 


Der Name des Apostels Paulus (347-368). H. Dessau 
discusses the various interpretations of Acts 13, 9: 3atAos 8 
6 cai IlavAos, offered by Jerome, Rufinus, St. Augustine and 
moderns, and concludes that Paul, having arrived in the chief 
city of Cyprus, with the prospect of missionary activity in 
Pamphylia and Cilicia, felt the need of a gentile name. The 
proconsul’s name, pronounced II@AAos, was unlike SaovA; but 
Paul chose it, probably from a desire to mark his first success 
with a representative of the great outside world. Such a 
change of cognomen (Paul’s gentilicium is unknown) was not 
unusual for a Roman citizen; but, whereas to adopt the name 
of a governor elsewhere might have been regarded as pre- 
sumptuous, in Cyprus inscriptions show that this had been 
done under C. Ummidius Quadratus, one of the predecessors 
of Sergius Paulus. Interesting examples of similar changes 
of names are given. 


Die Composition der Vita Constantini des Eusebius (369- 
386). G. Pasquali shows that the edict of Constantine (Euseb. 
vita Const. II 24-42), giving the Christian church its legal 
status after his victory over Licinius, is genuine, as its main 
features are summarized in ch. 20 and 21, and the introduc- 
tion in ch. 22 and 23 is in Eusebius’ style. The awkward 
way, however, in which the text of the edict follows the 
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summary, points to a later insertion, and, as other insertions 
appear, it is probable that Eusebius revised an original draft 
of his BaowArxds Adyos, when he learned of the recall of Atha- 
nasius, etc., so that it came to be more of a political pamphlet. 
His death, probably, May 30, 338 A. D. interrupted the revision. 


Lesefriichte (387-417). U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorft 
continues his miscellaneous contributions (cf. A. J. P. XXXIV, 
p. 482): CXLV. Emendations to Aeschylus’ Prometheus: 
v. 506, adrevada, a corruption of dAevpar, to which was 
a gloss; v. 692, for xévrpw Wiyew yuxav read ripew w. [late, 
cf. Veitch], Dindorf’s wngew means ‘to curry’; 924/ 5, read 
te yas voowv | aixunv, tpiawav 7 Tocedavos 
oxedar.—OXLVI. In Eur. Orestes 982 f., two distinct versions 
by Euripides got mixed, a) poAoum Tav ovpavod | wécov xOoves Te 
TeTapevay | méTpay | dAvoeor Xpvoéacow €€ ’Odvprov( = 
métpa aiwpnudtwv, aiwpovpevn ’O. advoeow) ; b) 
poroun o, pw. xGovds re pepopévav | Sivacow Bodrov é 
CXLVIII. Thuc. I, ch. 4-8 is analysed, and the inorganic 
inclusion of marginal notes in ch. 6 and 7 is shown, due, 
probably, to the editor—CXLIX. Plato, Laws 753 d 6 to 
754 d 3, recommending two hundred supervisors of elections, 
was an original draft, to which were added subsequently pro- 
visions for a mixed body of thirty-seven voyodvAaxes, which 
illustrates, together with the second treatment of the hip- 
parchs (756a, 3f.), the unfinished state of composition. Such 
discrepancies and others in the Laws cannot all be charged to 
Philip of Opus, who probably did most of his work under the 
eyes of Plato, just as Riemer prepared Wilhelm Meisters Lehr- 
u. Wanderjahre for the aged Goethe. But it is unjust to 
Plato to ascribe the Epinomion to him. Plato seems to have 
utilized for his Laws a collection of voor and voyipa which he 
had prepared for his Critias—-CL. A contribution to Philo- 
demus’ Index Academicorum (cf. A. J. P. XXV 468). The 
verses of Apollodorus, in pap. 1021, Col. XX VII and XXVIII, 
are harmonized with Diogenes 4, 61 by reading Aéyovow <as> 
(for ov), so that the discrepancy of ten years in the period of 
Lacydes’ headship of the Academy appears to be due to his 
inactivity during the last ten years of his life owing to ill 
health. Other textual problems touching the period between 
Lacydes (241/o-206 B. c.) and Carneades (mission to Rome 
155 B. Cc.) await solution. The date of the archon Theaitetus 
is not certain, but lies between 149/8 and 143/2 B. Cc. 


Ueber den Mailander Ambrosianus M des Aristophanes 
(418-447). Victor Coulon shows, from a collation, the im- 
portance of M. 


Augustus Soter (448-460). Walter Otto brings together 
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a great deal of inscriptional evidence to show that the Hellen- 
istic Soter-cult of Ptolemy in Egypt was succeeded after the 
Roman conquest (30 B. c.) by the cult of Augustus-Soter, 
beginning in Ptolemais. This cult, independent of the goddess 
Roma, became general in the provinces. The association of 
Roma with Augustus (cf. Suet. Aug. 52) was probably a later 
development (cf. Cassius Dio LI 20, and the provincial oath: 
Aia, Tv... . xai abrov tov SeBaorov x. 7. A.). 


Miscellen: A. M. Harmon (461-463) points out the word 
play in Plaut. Mil. Gl. 787, where consucidam connotes both 
sucosam and sordidam. Sucidus in popular speech meant 
‘dirty’ from its application to unscoured wool (cf. Italian 
derivatives sucido, sudicio, sozzo, Koerting, Lat.-Rom.W6Orterb., 
p. 834).—Theophanes Kakridis (463-465) thinks the terrify- 
ing dreams of Dido (Aen. IV 9) were visions of a marriage 
with Aeneas, modeled after Apoll. Rh. [616 ff. Anna’s words 
v. 34: id cinerem ff. show there had been no warning from 
Sychaeus as J. Henry thought (Aeneidea II 557 ff.).—G. 
Pasquali (465-467) discusses fragments from Tryphon deal- 
ing with accent.—G. Busolt (468) accepts with Niese the MS 
reading Eirdyiov in Diod. XIV 17 for Wesseling’s conjecture 
’Emrdduov (cf. Genethliacon fiir C. Robert, p. 12, n. 3), which, 
however, does not affect Busolt’s main contention (cf. Hermes 
45, p. 232 and A. J. P. XXXV 224).—M. Wellmann (469) 
identifies Oxyrh. pap. II 234 as a fragment of Apollonius 
Mys’ epi ebropiotwy dappaxwv (cf. Gal. XII 646).—Fr. Voll- 
mer (469-474) ably defends: Lydia, dic per omnis hoc deos 
vere (Hor. carm. I, 8, 1) against Vahlen (cf. A. J. P. XXXV 
225). The shorter phrase, without oro, rogo, etc., occurs in 
Terence (Phorm. 764), although he uses the longer expression 
five times ; Cicero used it frequently, Ovid four times; hence 
Horace may have used it once, even though he used the longer 
form six times. The aptness of hoc-vere is shown by Petron. 
Sat. 128, 3: dic, Chrysis, sed verum. The metricians all 
testify to hoc deos vere, probably after Caesius Bassus.— 
Bruno Keil (474-478) derives axoa in IG IV 955 (=aquae, 
Wilamowitz) from dxos, dxéouar. Hence the ’Axéa were di- 
vinities of healing like Akeso, etc—S. Sudhaus (478-479) 
tries to illustrate how in the archetype of the Menander 
papyrus of Cairo, the omitted words with their catch-words 
(cf. Brinkmann, A. J. P. XXIV 350/1), had been introduced 
into the text. He adds, however, that the new readings of 
Jensen modify his illustrations—Karl Meiser (480) quotes 
Eunapius’ praise of Libanius (Forster I, p. 7), who like 
Horace’s good poet revived archaic words (Ep. II 2,115), and 
proposes for xaOaipwv, <xabtepov>, for which see Suidas 
pot and Herod. I 92 and 164. Forster reads <aipwv>. 
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Fascicle 4. 

Die christlichen Martyrien (481-505). Joh. Geffcken, in 
opposition to Harnack, shows that already before Diocletian, 
literature played a part in stories of Christian martyrs. The 
word padprus is purely of philosophical origin (cf. Epictetus I 
29, 47), the first great example being Socrates, who is often 
quoted. The influence of this Hellenistic literature appears 
also among the Jews (cf. Maccab. IV). G. admits now the 
genuineness of the Acts of Scili (180 A. D.) on account of 
their simplicity; but those of the contemporary Apollonius 
reveal their artificiality through their literary form, and the 
improbable execution of the informer. This is no denial of 
his martyrdom, just as the reality of the trial of Apoll. of 
Tyana can be recognized beneath the extravagant story of 
Philostratus. Even some of the marvellous acts, such as the 
victim’s biting off of his tongue (cf. Hieronymus vita Pauli), 
have their prototypes (cf. Diog. Laert. IX 59), [cf. Gibbon, 
Roman Emp. II 191]. 


Ein alexandrinisches Gedicht vom Raube der Kore (506- 
553). Ludolf Malten reconstructs an outline of the Demeter- 
Kore myth from an analysis of Ovid Fasti IV 393-620 and Met. 
V 341-661, and, shows how the story, itself devoid of transfor- 
mation characters, served merely as a frame-work in Met. V. 
For the Sicilian legend Timaeus was the source (cf. Diod. V, 2, 
1f.) ; for the Fleusinian episode the Hom. Demeter-hymn with 
Attic-Orphic modifications was used. The combination of 
this matter, including the Epic Typho legend, was the work of 
an Alexandrian poet, as shown especially by the love motif 
(cf. Apol. Rhod. III 127, 142, 275). Bethe’s suggestion of 
Nicander’s ‘Erepotovpeva as Ovid’s source, takes no account of 
the Fasti, and is otherwise unsatisfactory. Nor is a mytho- 
logical handbook to be considered; Zinzow’s and Alm’s views 
are refuted. Numerous indications point to the Aira of 
Callimachus (cf. Rohde, Gr. Rom.?, p. 93,2; Peter Fasti Einl., 
p- 15), whose sixth hymn seems to take a longer account of 
the myth for granted; of which fragm. 469 (Schneider) may 
be a specimen. 


Beitrag zur Geschichte der attischen Konigsliste (554-563). 
M. Wellmann attributes the oldest list of Attic kings: 
Cecrops, Erechtheus, Pandion, Aigeus, Theseus, to Phere- 
cydes of Lerus, and after a discussion of Amelesagoras as a 
V century writer of Attic antiquities (Wilamowitz considers 
him an impostor of the IV century B. c. in Antig. v. Karyst. 
24, n. 17), concludes- that Amelesagoras introduced Erichtho- 
nius as the successor of Cecrops, he being the first to treat 
the Erichthonius legend. This list Hellanicus developed, as 
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follows: 1. Cecrops; 2. Erichthonius; 3. Pandion I; 4. Erech- 
theus; 5. Pandion II; 6. Aigeus Nisus ; 7. Theseus ; 8. Menes- 
theus; 9. Demophon : the characteristic feature here, is the 
duplicating of Pandion. Toward the end of the IV century 
B. c. the neo-Attic list, with Cranaus, Amphictyon and Cecrops 
II took its place. 


Menanders Epitrepontes und Apollodors Hekyra. (564- 
582) K. Stavenhagen, after a discussion of some of the 
scenes of Men. Epit., on the basis of Leo’s reconstruction (cf. 
Hermes XLIII, p. 133 f. and A. J. P. XXXII 464), attempts to 
show how Apollodorus developed his plot of the Hecyra 
(=Ter. Hec.) from Men. Epitrepontes. Apollodorus’ char- 
acter Pamphilus, however, does not show the appreciation of 
man’s equal moral responsibility with woman, as we find in 
Menander’s Charisius, a motif that Menander probably de- 
rived from Euripides’ Auge (cf. Epitr. 585. Korte and Nauck 
frag. 266). 


Zu Seneca und Martial (583-594). G. Friedrich shows by 
numerous examples how much Seneca, with his pointed style, 
influenced Martial. At times questions of text can be thus 
determined, as in Mart. > II 82, 4 acceptas pilas, by acceperat, 
in Sen. de ben. II 32,1; or the meaning shown, as for ex- 
ample, of cena ambulans in Mart. VII, 48 by Sen. ep. 78, 23. 
Friedrich shows also the influence of the older Seneca and 
Lucan on Martial. 


Romisches und griechisches Recht in Plautus Persa (595- 
614). J. Partsch attempts to reveal the legal procedure of 
the Greek original, and determine the Roman juridical ele- 
ments added by Plautus. Such an examination is desirable 
for all Roman comedy. 


Miscellen: H. Dessau (615-617) supplements his remarks 
on the small number of Roman officials from Greece (cf. 
Hermes 45, p. 14 ff., 22. 23) with a discussion of Plutarch’s 
attitude, revealed in his TEpi evOvpias 10.—F. Bechtel (617-618) 
finding an inscription fips (="Ipis, cf. above, p. 223) derives 
this and the form Eips from a common form ’Eripss (cf. 
fixate and Hom. é¢ixoor, Solmsen Unters., p. 253) and proposes 
as the Homeric phrase rodnvepos axis Deiss- 
mann (619) shows by Oxyrh. pap. 933 that apa ’Adpixavoi, 
following the address, was permissible in a letter (cf. Herm. 
45, P. 415).—F. Skutsch (619-623) finds antistrophic respon- 
sion between Plaut. Epid. and » according to 
the metrical scheme: —vy— —v— —v— —v— || —v— 
—v(v)— | —v followed a (cf. Lindsay 
Captivi 100).—A. Kérte (623-627) discusses the Athene-Nike 
inscription in "Edn. apy. 1897, 176 Tab. XI—M. Bang (627- 
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630) shows that Cingius—not Cincius—Severus is correct 
(cf. Pauly-Wis. III 2558)—C. Robert (630-632) emends 


Aeschyl. Choeph. v. 159-163 (cf. Dindorf text) io, ris... 
<eo’> avnp. r’.... madivrov<ov iévr’> |... "Apy.. .— 
W. Otto (632-6036) rejects Plaumann’s thesis that in Ptolemais, 


alongside of the eponymous cult of IlroAepaios Swrnp there 
existed a city-cult of the first Ptolemy, as @eds Swryp. How- 
ever, the former may have started as a local cult in Ptolemais, 
to be developed later under Philopator. 


HERMAN Louris EBELING. 
GoucHER COLLEGE. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


The judgment of the philological world as to VERRALL, the 
scholar, will not be changed by the publication of the two 
volumes, Literary Essays Classical and Modern and Studies 
in Greek and Latin Scholarship (Cambridge, University Press, 
edited by M. A. BayFie.p and J. D. Durr), though the Me- 
moir prefixed by Mr. BAYFIELD to the first-mentioned collection 
will bring VERRALL, the man, nearer to those who were not 
under the spell of his personal charm, which surpassed, as we 
are told, the fascination of his literary work (lxxxvii). All 
know the brilliant genius, the graceful writer, the subtle 
analyst, the ‘boggler’, to use his favorite word, at accepted 
opinions, the merciless logician of paradox. Such he re- 
mained to the end (A. J. P. XXVIII 484). English he was to 
the core, and the revivification of scholarship claimed for him by 
his eulogists can be true only in an insular sense. Continental 
scholars and scholars trained in Continental schools have al- 
ways been cold towards VERRALL. Of his power as a teacher, 
as a lecturer, no one who has not been within the magic circle 
can judge. The ideal of the true teacher is not the infructuous 
wantonness of wit, crudely but effectively designated by Frac- 
caroli (A. J. P. XV 516) as ‘masturbazione intellettuale’, but 
the troxos év t@ xaA@ Of Sokrates. But there is no countervail- 
ing the concurrent testimony of VERRALL’s pupils as to the 
effectiveness of his work in the class-room; and readers of the 
Journal may recall the eloquent words of Mr. Cornford, quoted 
some years ago (A. J. P. XXVIII 483). Yet, sooth to say, so 
far as his influence made for the cult of supersubtlety, the 
pursuit of paradox, it has had in its sphere what seems toa 
Philistine of an older generation funest consequences. VER- 
RALL’s mantle is not the mantle of an Elijah, but the cloak of 
a Mephistopheles, which has enabled lesser Fausts ‘to sound 
their <fantastic> yawps over the roofs of the world’, as 
Whitman has it. Who wants a brood of aerial flyers and in- 
effectual bombs? Supersubtlety, ‘inevitable supersubtlety ’, 
leads inevitably to supersilliness—supersilliness usually of a 
far different order from that ‘adorable silliness’ in which, as 
Mr. Cornford tells us, ‘an intellect incapable of foolishness 
can bubble over’. It is recorded of Rivarol that he addressed 
one of his adorers in these words: Asseyez-vous la et je vous 
dirai des bétises. (Ca éveillera vos idées. What the party of 
the other part thought of the allocution does not appear. 
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Possibly he was one of the Hamburgers, who made clubs of 
four in order to understand one joke of Rivarol’s, but Amer- 
icans are not Hamburgers, and resent the attitude. 


The conversational jests recorded of VERRALL are not level 
to the best of combination-room talk, and the claim that he was 
spiritually akin to the compatriots of Anatole France will 
seem to the admirers of Gallic wit quite extravagant. It is 
easy enough to charge with stupidity those who did not agree 
with his serious suggestions, if anything of VERRALL’s was 
serious. ‘The teachable old and young’, we are told, ‘were 
only grateful to him’ for the conjectures of this ‘splendid 
emendax’ in his Medea of 1881. ‘If anyone cannot see this’, 
we are admonished, ‘there is no more to besaid. In the name 
of all that is dull, let him hug his éoraAys and be happy’. But 
what VERRALL gave us to hug was often a Yuxpov wapayxdAioua, 
‘a silly’ hugging-piece’,-as an old commentator rendered it 
(A. J. P. XXX 232), in which the author himself did not really 
believe. What man imbued with the sense of the responsibility 
of the teacher’s office would care for such a testimony as this? 
‘] don’t think we believed very much what he said: he always 
said he was as likely to be wrong as right. But he made all 
classics so gloriously new and living’. To make classics new 
and living is not so hard after all, if the wide field of paradox 
is open to the lecturer, especiaily if he is endowed with what 
Henry Jackson has recently called ‘the unhappy gift of epi- 
grammatic speech’. Sum up Ovid as ‘piffle’, and your char- 
acteristic will be sure to linger in the mind of the hearer ; and 
when we are told that in Sophokles there was no man to be 
discovered behind the artist, or at any rate no man whom 
VERRALL would greatly care to know, we are reminded of 
Queen Victoria’s remark that in the world to come she would 
not care to meet David. A distinct offset this against Jebb’s 
attitude towards Euripides (A. J. P. XXVIII 485), and these 
diverse attitudes are highly characteristic of the two men. 


But no mention of VERRALL is just that does not do homage 
to the example of his heroic fortitude. He had to contend 
with poor health all his life. When I saw him first in 1880, 
the liveliness of his manner disguised his bodily infirmities. 


** Silly’ is not a bad translation of yr xpédv, at least to one who remem- 
bers Mommsen’s phrase: ‘So verwunscht gescheidt dass es beinahe 
herzlich albern ware’—a good definition of yvxpérns. 
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But in 1905, when I saw him last, he was a martyr to arthritis, 
and had to be carried from place to place. I sat next to him 
at dinner. The occasion was one in which he was absorbed 
in the reports of examinations, and there was little opportunity 
of verifying the accounts of his brilliancy. But no one could 
have told by his manner that he was a sufferer. His hand- 
some, eager face had no quiver of pain in it. Worse was to 
come after 1905, and accounts reached me from time to time 
of his heroic struggle against physical disability, of the ani- 
mated corpse that continued the work that was given him to 
do. 

‘Years of suffering’, says his biographer, ‘ failed to crush him, and 
what might remain to be endured, he faced without dismay. A con- 
dition which would have dulled the intellect and withered the heart of 
most men, would have soured them and made them peevish or morose, 
left that rare nature serene, interested, lovable to the last. It was 
wonderful and beautiful, but oh! the pity of it, the pity of it’. 


As I read these words, my thoughts went back to my adored 
teacher, Ritschl, who suffered in like manner and in like man- 
ner surrendered only when death was upon him (A. J. P. V 
325). To these heroes of our vocation all honour for all time. 


The popularity of Dr. A. T. Ropertson’s Short Grammar 
of the Greek New Testament is something quite exceptional. 
It ran through three editions in a comparatively short time, 
and was translated with flattering expedition into French, 
German, Italian, and Dutch. True, the translation of an 
American book into a foreign language is not the supreme 
test of merit that it was once supposed to be (A. J. P. XXIX 
246), but the superstition still lingers, and advantage is some- 
times taken of it to engineer the translation from this side for 
the sake of the repercussion (A. J. P. XIX 112); and an 
atrabilarious French critic of some note—the same man, by the 
way, who banished me from the republic of scientific gram- 
marians (Revue des études grecques, 1912, p. 470)—expressed 
his surprise at what he called the ‘international propaganda’ 
that prompted the rendering of Dr. Rospertson’s book into 
French, whereas better books were neglected (Revue des 
études grecques, |. c., p. 180). It is a pity that M. Vendryes 
did not designate the better books of the same compass on the 
same theme, and if he swims unharmed out of the present 
deluge of blood, I shall be curious to know his judgment as to 
the value of the vast collection of material on which Dr. 
RoBertson’s earlier compendium was based. I venture to 
think that he will have to say with me that Dr. Ropertson 
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has at all events achieved in his Grammar of New Testament 
Greek in the Light of Historical Research (New York: 
George A. Doran Co.) an inevitable book. Begun in what 
some scholars would regard the crepuscular age of the study, 
it has been finished under the illumination of Deissmann’s 
Light from the East, and the progress of doctrine is not the 
least interesting thing about the monumental work. The Greek 
of the New Testament, for New Testament Greek and Biblical 
Greek are really misnomers, the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment is no longer a queer jargon, but a precious manifestation 
of living Greek, far more valuable to him who is interested in 
the genetic processes of the language than the artificial Greek 
of the Renascence (A. J. P. XXIII 258). To be sure, I have 
had something to say in behalf of the Greek Renascence. 
The authors of that period had to learn Greek as we have to 
learn Greek, though under better conditions; and in their 
practice they had saved alive rules that were formulated by 
Greek teachers. Schmid’s Atticismus is an indispensable book 
(A. J. P. IX 98; XVII 518). But the Greek of the New 
Testament wells up from a real life, and that life has revivified 
the study of Greek throughout the long track of its history, 
from the earliest times to the present day (A. J. P. XXX 229). 


The monuments of classical literature fail to do for us what 
the New Testament does for us. Plato with his proud motto, 
‘nothing imperfect is the measure of anything’, gives us not 
‘the cubit of a man’, but the ‘measuring reed’ of Academe. 
The orators, it is true, give us spoken Greek, if not conversa- 
tional Greek, a Greek that must have been understanded of 
the people; but the bema was high and lifted up, and Athe- 
nian advocates were more or less conventional in language as 
in attire (A. J. P. XXXIV 367). So in old South Carolina 
the lawyers of my childhood were constrained to dress in 
black when they appeared in court, whereas in other commu- 
nities of the country the bench itself has been known to dis- 
pense justice in shirt-sleeves ; and I have heard arguments of 
state conducted by citizens with one suspender. If, however, 
we attempt to check the language of the orators by the lan- 
guage of the comic poets, we encounter many difficulties. It 
is not so easy after all to distinguish parody or paratragedy 
from the language of every-day life. High life and low life 
meet at many points, and Aristophanes himself tells us that 
he picks his words and does not use the lingo of the market- 
place. Indeed, from the time of his first editor, Musurus, 
down, Aristophanes has been regarded as the Attic honey of 
Greek speech. But there is no tang of Attic thyme in the 
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Greek of the New Testament. It is the Greek of the people, 
and it is this tatpowapadoros feature that makes the Greek of 
the New Testament so precious. It is this feature that has of 
late drawn so many devotees of classical Greek into the domain 
of New Testament studies, and as one of the seri studiorum 
I am glad to have the results of the leaders in this line made 
so readily accessible as they are in Dr. RoBeErTSON’s book. No 
one has welcomed Moulton’s Prolegomena (A. J. P. XXX 
106) more cordially than I have done, and I have shown my 
appreciation of Dr. Abbott’s Johannine Grammar by a special 
study (A. J. P. XXVII 325), though Dr. Abbott, albeit re- 
spectfully treated by the new lights, seems to be classed by 
them among the early gods. 


In the same spirit I welcome Dr. RoBeRTSON with his 1360 
pages, and welcome him cordially, but my welcome would be 
still more cordial if it were not for his diffuseness, his repeti- 
tiousness, and, shall I say it? his rather tropical diction. It 
may seem strange that I should object to his book on this last 
account, as I myself have often been taken to task for my ex- 
cessive use of figurative language. It is true that in the arid 
investigations in which I have been engaged I have often 
drunk of the brook by the way; but in my text-books I culti- 
vate a severe style, and do not yield to the temptation of a 
frolic grace (A. J. P. XXX 107). And then I miss some kind 
of stratification in the citation of authorities. The bibliogra- 
phy means more than most bibliographies mean, and many of 
the works there recorded reappear in the text, but without 
reference to date, without reference to school. The treatment 
is bewilderingly eclectic. True, I ought to be the last man to 
complain, for thanks to Dr. RoBERTSON the views and teachings 
of the AMERICAN JOURNAL of PHILOoLocy and its editor will 
reach circles in which they have hitherto been unknown. In- 
deed, next to Dr. Broadus, of whom more presently, I am one 
of Dr. Rosertson’s favorites among American Hellenists ; but 
he is capricious in his use of my work, and his neglect at cer- 
tain points is as surprising to me as his approval at others; 
and some of his quotations, apart from the context, are posi- 
tively misleading. No wonder that a chill comes over me lest 
perchance the same fate may have befallen some of his other 
authorities, so that verification will be even more imperatively 
necessary than usual. 


A detailed statement under this head would be out of place, 
and one flagrant example must suffice. If any one of my little 
formulae has attracted the attention of grammarians and 
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commentators, it is the ‘minatory and monitory’ use of « with 
fut. ind—‘ monitory and minatory’, by the way, being a com- 
bination used by Lord Bacon, or rather Lord Verulam, as I 
found out after I had published my paper in 1876. Moulton 
says that my ‘discovery’ of the minatory and monitory char- 
acter of « with fut. ind. does not apply to the New Testament 
Greek (Prolegomena, p. 187), and as Rosertson follows 
Moulton closely, I am not disposed to quarrel with him for 
disregarding it, though traces of the tradition are to be found 
in ranges of Greek free from suspicions of finesse. Still, even 
if my formula is negligible, it ought to be correctly stated; 
and I venture to say that the many classical scholars who have 
made use of it will be astonished to find me credited with the 
statement that « with fut. ind. is minatory, and éév with subj. 
is monitory. 


As for the formula itself, it works so well within the range 
I have claimed for it, that the only surprise to me is that the 
phenomenon had not been—I will not say noticed—but brought 
under the rubric of a rule long before my time. Think of the 
Canon Dawesianus—that exploded canon with its hit or miss 
irregularities. Compare the wavering lines of Dawes’s ors 
and the unvarying goose-step of $@avw (A. J. P. XII 76). 
The Aristophanic usage, for instance, in the matter of « with 
fut. ind. is positively insulting in its distinctness. ‘ Discovery’ 
indeed! ‘Discovery’ reminds me of Strindberg. In his ‘ In- 
ferno’ Strindberg tells us how he and his friend made 
progress in the art of vision, how among other things he dis- 
covered a Napoleon and his marshals in the cupola of the 
dome of the Hotel des Invalides built by Mansard in 1706; 
and then he goes on to inform us that until one eventful day, 
in spite of prolonged and profound botanical studies, he had 
never before seen the likeness between the pansy and the 
human face. Is it possible that Strindberg and his friend 
were ignorant of German, in which Stiefmiitterchen tells the 
story? 


In another place (p. 380) Dr. RoBERTSON makes me confess 
that I am one that am ‘blown about with every wind of doc- 
trine’ in the matter of Greek Syntax. The fact is that I 
stand ‘ foursquare to every wind that blows’ about syntactical 
matters in which I have reached conviction; and a detailed 
review of Dr. RoBEertson’s book would show that at points of 
divergence I am not easily moved, as Professor Peppler has 
pointed out in the last South Atlantic Quarterly. But what is 
the use of reasserting one’s own convictions or convincing 
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anyone else of sin? Stahl has doubtless pooh-poohed every 
one of my criticisms, and the editor of the late Walter Head- 
lam’s Agamemnon has tranquilly reproduced the grammatical 
slips of that Philomela among scholars (A. J. P. XXXI 493). 
Perhaps I ought to have said Prokne, but the Philomela of 
Gorgias was too much for me. It fits in so well with my 
function as a sacristan (A. J. P. XXX 108). 


I promised to say something about Dr. Broadus, to whose 
memory Dr. ROBERTSON’s volume is dedicated and I proceed 
to fulfil my promise. John A. Broadus was Dr. Rogpertson’s 
predecessor in the chair of the Interpretation of the New 
Testament, and the task was inherited from him; for twenty- 
six years ago the work was undertaken by Professor Broadus 
and his young assistant, ROBERTSON, jointly, as a revision of 
Winer. After a time Broadus withdrew by reason of his age 
—he was four years my senior—and Dr. RoBERTSON was left 
to carry on the work alone. How much of the book is 
Broadus’s it is impossible to divine. A new era of New Test- 
ament scholarship has set in since Broadus’s death in 1895, 
and the eminent ‘scholar, teacher, preacher’ is credited only 
with a couple of vague generalities, such as the statement that 
the Greek is an aorist-loving language. To the students of 
New Testament Greek in this country, the name of Broadus, 
the scholar, has been familiar for many years, and it is now a 
good while since it became of international importance because 
of his defence of the last twelve verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, 
which was very naturally acclaimed by Dean Burgon, a vigor- 
ous controversialist who published a treatise on the same sub- 
ject in 1871. It is sad to think that Broadus’s faith in his 
own thesis failed towards the end. Broadus was a pupil of 
Gessner Harrison, the American pioneer in the application of 
the methods of comparative grammar to the classical lan- 
guages. Of this study Dr. Harrison has left a monument in 
his Latin Grammar, the title of which is somewhat misleading, 
as it is not the least like an ordinary text-book. If he had 
presented his results in regulation form, as Curtius did, the 
book might have had a wider popularity. It is a scientific 
treatise based on the doctrines of Bopp, the great authority 
of that day. His book on the Greek Prepositions attracted 
the attention of scholars, and is, I believe, the only American 
book cited, and cited with respect, by Boeckh in his Encyklo- 
paedie u. Methodologie. An enthusiastic disciple of Har- 
rison’s, his assistant and his son-in-law, Broadus, a man of 
rare and varied gifts, made a profound impression on his 
students as a teacher and on the community as a preacher— 
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he would have disdained the title of pulpit orator. In 1856, 
when the chair of ancient languages at the University of 
Virginia was divided and my own candidacy for the profes- 
sorship of Greek was discussed, it was an open secret that if 
Broadus had consented to accept the position, no one else 
would have had achance.t' But he preferred the preaching 
of the word, in which he afterwards became so eminent. He 
went his way, a bright and shining path, and I mine. There 
was one grammarian more. It was my last throw for educa- 
tional work, for which I did not feel, perhaps have never fully 
felt, that I had a real vocation, and, for weal or woe, I should 
have kept on in the journalistic line to which I was born. 
But after all Broadus became a professor, and I an editor. 
Brief Mention must serve as a specimen of arrested develop- 
ment. 


As in the composite photograph the resultant image is 
dominated by one personality in the group, so in the mixed 
case one element fills the mental vision. The possessive gen- 
itive makes itself felt in all the uses of the genitive. The 
personal dative makes itself felt in all the uses of the dative 
case more or less distinctly. More than a generation ago I 
called the dative a sensitized locative. In more than one pas- 
sage of my Pindar I have contrasted it with the genitive as a 
case of feeling, of sympathy (O. 1, 57, 65; 6, 5; 8, 75; 9, 16; 
P. 3, 46; more sympathetic than 9, 89), 
and to the Dativus Sympatheticus there has been accorded a 
place of honour by Havers, whose book has been received with 
so much acclaim. Mindful of Curtius’s failure in his explan- 
ation of the -a of the middle, I am not going to advocate a 
like process for the -a of the dative case; but, after all, as 
Goethe says, sentimentality resides in the diphthong. There is 
sentimentality in the dative—the case of wepuroinows. The sen- 
sitiveness of the infinitive is due to the dative form, and I 
have called the optative with its -a: the finite form of the in- 
finitive (S. C. G. 401)—a formula which did not seem absurd 
to Weil in his review of my Syntax. The optative is a mood 
of zepuroinots as the dative is the case of wepiroinows. That the 
personal dative, which has a quicker life, the nearer we get to 
the heart of things—as in poetry, as in popular speech—appears 
in the form of the locative, -:, need not trouble the semantist. 
In English we have stolen the dative form for the accusative, 
but the dative still lives. Bring it into contact with a real ac- 
cusative, and the dative revives. In ‘give it him’, it brings 


*See Life of John A. Broadus by A. T. Robertson, p. 139. 
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up the dative. The local dative we know; &v is its gnomon. 
What of the instrumental? In the first place it is badly 
named, as everybody admits. Let us call it comitative. The 
gnomon there is ovv, which has no local signification. If it 
could only be proved that éxAov and éroya: are akin, the nexus 
would be there. In Old Latin cum is used as an instrumental. 
It is a misus that was checked by reflection, just as in English 
with is getting itself crowded back by the more clearly instru- 
mental by. The dative of the agent is partly personal, partly 
comitative. It is clearly personal with the tenses of complete- 
ness, chiefly perfect and aorist used as a perfect. The agency 
is a matter of inference—a cui bono inference. If the situation 
excludes the agency, the inference is just the opposite, as in 
Ar. Ach. 512: xapoi ydp éorw apmédia xexoppéva. With the so- 
called durative, the so-called cursive tenses, the tenses that 
keep on running, the dative may be locative or instrumental— 
areal blend. All this will be an old story to the readers of 
the Journal, at least to some of them. Now in what may 
fairly be called the voluntary bankruptcy of scientific method 
in handling the syntax of the cases, feeling, fancy and form- 
ula may be allowed to disport themselves within limits. But 
I will not allow myself to anticipate in Brief Mention a more 
elaborate study of the general subject which I have in hand, 
and content myself with signalizing the appearance of a new 
contribution to the theme of the Dative of Agency: A Chapter 
of Indo-European Case-Syntax, by Dr. ALEXANDER GREEN 
(Columbia University Press), in which the author, while ad- 
mitting ‘the interpretation of all the Greek dative agents 
as original datives in force’, still insists ‘on the partially 
instrumental force of the dative-agent’ because of Sanskrit, 
Avestan and Slavic, and acclaims the ‘instrumental of personal 
agency as the last and highest-typed expression of the instru- 
mental of concomitation’. To the ethnic grammarian the 
dative of the agent shifts its ground, as I have just said, ac- 
cording to the tenses with which it is combined. In the last 
analysis the comitative is a dative also. ov’v, which I have 
just called the gnomon of the comitative and which was origi- 
nally personal (A. J. P. VIII 220), is much older than 8d c. gen., 
which at a later period joins 8 c. acc. in breaking up the dative, 
as every reader of Plato knows. But aesthetic syntax is a 
ypawv vOAos to scientific minds, especially when it anticipates 
scientific results and I only add that as editor of the AmERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGy I was disheartened to find that an 
American scholar under the head of -réos cites the ancient and 
almost unprocurable programmes of Moiszisstzig, 4 parts 
(1844-68), to the neglect of the exhaustive and accessible 
study by which Professor Bishop has made all Greek scholars 
his debtors (A. J. P. XX 1 fol.; 121 fol.; 241 fol.). 
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W. P. M.: Students of comparative literature may be in- 
terested in an Italian monograph, by ANNA BENEDETTI, L’Or- 
lando Furioso nella Vita intelletiuale del Popolo inglese 
(Firenze, Bemporad, 1914. 317 pp. Lire 4.50). The influ- 
ence of Ariosto upon Spenser’s Faerie Queene is set forth in 
detail, and there are shorter sections dealing with Milton, and 
Marlowe, and Greene, and Shakespeare, and Sir Walter Scott. 
The author sides with those scholars who have compared the 
Tempest with certain cantos of the Orlando, and identified 
Prospero’s ‘uninhabited island’ with Lampedusa. But this is 
controversial ground, and may be left to the specialists in 
Shakespeare. And so may the suggestion that Shakespeare 
did not regard Milan as a seaport—that Prospero was carried 
from Milan to the Po, and began his voyage to Lampedusa, 
as Rinaldo did, by passing down that river. On p. 131 there 
is an interesting note on a poem which was very recently dis- 
cussed in this Journal (XXXV 1092 ff.). That is, a passage 
in Lodowick Brysket’s Mourning Muse of Thestylis, 134-7: 


The blinded archer-boy, like larke in showre of raine 
Sat bathing of his wings, and glad the time did spend 
Vnder those cristall drops, which fell from her faire eies, 


is derived from the Orlando, XI 65: 


E come il rosignuol dolci carole 

Mena ne i rami allor del verde stelo; 
Cosi alle belle lagrime le piume 

Si bagna Amore, e gode al chiaro lume. 


On p. 177, the Latin quotation in Greene’s Orlando Furioso, 
“Foemineum servile genus, crudele, superbum”, might have 
been referred to Baptista Mantuanus, Ecl. IV 110. On p. 187, 
Thomas Lodge’s Rosalynde is called ‘poema pastorale’—a 
slip of the pen, or of the memory, which reminds one of some 
similar misstatements about Sannazaro’s Arcadia. Even the 
Fritzsche-Hiller edition of Theocritus (1881) could speak of 
“das Gedicht Arcadia”. 


R. V. D. M.: In his Roman Imperialism (Macmillan, N. Y., 
1914. Pp. xiii, 365) Professor TENNEY FRANK of Bryn 
Mawr College has more than blazed a trail, he has laid a Via 
Lata, through a somewhat unexplored region of Roman his- 
tory. It is true that Ferrero in his breezy fashion had already 
preempted a small bit of territory here and there; it is true 
that Senator Lewis of Illinois has but just now focussed his 
wise political eye on part of the same field; it is true that 
Professor Ferguson in his “Greek Imperialism” set a rather 
rapid pace to follow; but it is not wide of the mark to say 
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that Professor Frank has kept the pace, and has fairly located 
and opened up a preserve. This book, as its title implies, is 
a political history of Rome. The argument, supported by 
clouds of witnessing references, sweeps the reader along the 
course of Roman political successes in a very compelling way. 
Professor Frank dates the beginning of Roman “ expansion” 
with the agrarian allotment after the capture of Veii, and fol- 
lows very keenly the expansion of the Jimes, but it is not until 
242 B. C., with the acquisition of the first subject province, 
that he admits that the idea of expansion has become really 
imperialistic. However, nearly two centuries go by after that 
before the author recognizes in Pompey the “first prominent 
figure in Roman imperialism ”. —— The unconvincing part of 
the author’s argument is his attempt to prove the second cen- 
‘tury B. Cc. anti-imperialistic. Nor is it undebatable that the 
strength of the Italic confederation against Hannibal was due 
to Rome’s previous political genius. Rome got many a set- 
back, and there were not lacking influential conservatives who 
deprecated imperialistic tendencies, but it ought readily to be 
admitted that Rome had a natural acquisitive instinct. The 
author has been criticized for his views on “Commercialism 
and Expansion ”’, which he argues were not very interdepend- 
ent until the days of Pompey. Perhaps this criticisth is more 
obvious because he takes issue with Mommsen and other au- 
thorities on this subject. The array of evidence seems, how- 
ever, to justify the claims of the author. Professor FRANK 
has not written the last word on Roman imperialism, nor has 
his style as much dash as his arguments. But he has written 
a clear and earnest book on a timely subject, and his conclu- 
sions, even if a few of them court reconsideration, are in the 
main convincing and always refreshing. 


In the Brief Mention of the last number there is a sad dis- 
location of the sections. On p. 363 the sentence ending “we 
speak familiarly of ‘epistemology’” should have been fol- 
lowed immediately by the section (p. 367) “ Unfortunately we 
cannot speak of ‘aretalogy’”. No one expects an orderly 
sequence in the meditations of Brief Mention, but the para- 
graph on p. 367 produces a jolt comparable to the appearance , 
of the aviator in Bernard Shaw’s Misalliance. 
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